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THE  VILLAIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL. 

Though  Merlin  mutter  never  so  wrathfully  under  the  gray  rock 
where  Vivian  bound  him  by  her  spells,  he  will  be  disregarded  as 
long  as  people  have  the  novel  and  the  story,  in  which  are  magic 
formulas,  undreamed  of  by  the  old  wizard,  to  throw  about  the  reader 
cobweb  garments  of  fancy  and  imagination  better  and  fairer  than 
any  costumes  of  King  Arthur's  court. 

In  these  novels  and  stories  appears  an  old  and  familiar  acquaint- 
ance, the  villain,  who  became  as  important  a  factor  in  the  new 
forms  of  literature  which  sprang  up  in  the  eighteenth  century  as 
he  had  been  in  the  drama-making  epoch  of  Elizabeth,  or  in  the 
foundation  period  of  Chaucer. 

In  the  books  of  De  Foe, — "  Captain  Singleton,"  "  Moll 
Flanders,"  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  the  rest,  which,  as  complete 
works  of  fiction,  first  fall  under  the  modern  conception  and  defini- 
tion of  novel, — there  are  many  reformed  highwaymen  and  respect- 
able cut-throats,  but  no  real  villains. 

Richardson's  Lovelace,  however,  was  quite  the  proper  thing  as 
a  rascal,  and  was  well  calculated  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  head- 
strong young  damsels  of  the  day,  as  he  carried-out  his  plots  against 
the  peace  of  mind  of  the  lachrymose  and  long-suffering  Clarissa. 

In  the  earlier  novel  of  Pamela,  which  Fielding  satirized  so 
cleverly    and    so   unrespectably  in  Joseph   Andrews,    the    villain 
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finally  became  the  hero  ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  moralizing 
Mr.  Richardson  cared  but  little  for  the  finer,  conscientious  subtle- 
ties that  give  our  present  race  of  novelists  so  much  trouble,  for  if 
all  due  forms  and  proprieties  were  observed,  he  was  smugly  satis- 
fied, however  much  rascality  there  might  be  behind  the  convenient 
social  screen. 

In  fact,  villains  and  heroes  alike,  in  the  first  great  cycle  of  story- 
making,  were  a  set  of  malodorous  scamps,  and  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  them. 

The  stories  merely  reflect  the  times ;  for  the  society  in  which 
moved  Tristram  Shandy  and  Peregrine  Pickle  was  the  bribe-bought 
circle  which  supported  the  able  but  corrupt  ministry  of  Walpole 
for  so  many  years. 

Even  Tom  Jones  would  be  considered  rather  shady  in  his  morals 
at  the  present  time,  although  his  open-hearted,  generous  humanity 
pardons  a  great  many  faults.  Blifil,  the  villain  of  this  greatest  of 
early  novels,  is  excellent, — that  is,  from  an  artistic  stand-point, 
mealy-mouthed,  hypocritical,  and  base ;  but  he  was  bad  because 
he  was  bad,  for  Fielding,  like  the  author  of  Bierwolf,  painted  the 
monster  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  without  bothering  his  head 
about  all  the  different  lines  of  thought  arid  impulse  that  culminated 
in  the  visible  action. 

Perhaps  an  explanation  of  this  intense  concentration  of  action 
rather  than  impulse  may  be  found  in  the  influence  of  the  drama, 
whose  forms  ruled  and  directed  the  earlier  novelists  to  a  degree 
unthought  of  to-day,  when  the  writing  of  pure  fiction  has  become 
such  an  established  and  common  method  of  literary  expression. 

The  stories  of  Richardson,  Smollet,  and  Fielding  were  the 
extravaganzas  of  the  English  novel,  the  queer,  distorted  views  of 
life  found  in  the  plays  of  children  ;  while  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  the 
"  forerunner  of  the  Gothic  novel,"  which  was  followed  at  a  later 
day  by  Miss  RadclifTe's  "  Mysteries  of  Udolfo,"  with  its  posturing 
villains,  picturesque  in  phrase  and  dramatic  in  gesture,  showed  the 
romance  at  the  age  when  with  still  more  distorted  vision  it  de- 
manded swords  and  guns  and  a  chance  to  go  and  fight  Indians. 
But  the  *'  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  with  its  memories  of  the  Bohemia 
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of  eighteenth-century  London,  introduces  us,  in  a  roomful  of  good 
company,  to  modern  Hterature,  well-bred,  quiet,  and  reserved. 

When  the  Vicar  appeared,  London  was  the  centre  of  as  brilliant 
a  society  as  had  ever  exchanged  repartees  in  the  smoky  capital. 

Drury  Lane  rivalled  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Globe,  and  in  club 
and  drawing-room  the  wit  of  keen,  laughing  Sheridan,  flashing 
like  foils  by  candle-light — French  foils,  some  people  thought — 
could  be  contrasted  with  the  courtly  address  of  Horace  Walpole, 
the  gruffness  of  Johnson,  or  the  dignified  and  weighty  utterance  of 
Burke  ;  while  a  host  of  distinguished  men  and  women  were  their 
contemporaries  and  listeners.  But  not  a  hint  of  this  gay  life  ap- 
pears in  Goldsmith's  novel. 

Imagine  the  Book  of  Job  modernized  and  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tions and  limitations  surrounding  English  country  life,  take  from  it 
its  grandeur  and  gloominess,  endow  it  with  humor  and  pathos,  give 
it  a  quaint  and  simple  beauty  full  of  the  sweetness  of  meadows  and 
of  blossoming  hedges, — and  you  will  have  Doctor  Primrose  and  his 
family  triumphing  over  the  wiles  of  the  wicked  Thornhill. 

The  villainy  of  Thornhill  is  perfect,  but  the  certainty  of  poetic 
justice  is  so  sure  that  one  can  but  pity  the  poor  fellow  for  being  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Goldsmith  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  as  a  mere  contrast  to  the  goodness  of  the  worthy 
vicar.  Thornhill  is  an  intellectual  villain  :  he  plans  and  plots,  but 
the  impulses  are  not  the  ones  to  make  a  great  wrong-doer,  like  an 
lago.  Thornhill  is  a  superficial  example  of  the  class  of  rogues 
painted  by  George  Eliot,  and  by  the  authors — though  George  Eliot, 
of  course,  is  not  to  be  grouped  with  them — who  write  the  stories  in- 
tended simply  for  amusement. 

The  books  of  Maria  Edgeworth  and  Jane  Porter,  and  the  other 
inky  ladies  who  delighted  the  youth  of  our  novel-reading  grand- 
mothers by  writing  exceedingly  moral  tales,  may  be  very  properly 
passed  over  in  silence,  as  their  dreary  pages  contain  very  little  that 
is  useful  in  the  present  connection. 

Jane  Austen — Saint  Jane,  as  they  regard  her  in  Boston — de- 
mands, however,  more  courteous  treatment. 

As  the  eighteenth-century  novels    were   nothing  if  not  coarse, 
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those  of  Miss  Austen  were  nothing  if  not  prudish.  The  heroes  are 
thorough  prigs,  while  the  villains  are  frowned  upon  in  a  most 
exemplary  manner  by  young  ladies  with  the  cleanest  of  faces,  the 
dullest  of  wits,  and  the  whitest  of  pocket-handkerchiefs.  The  vil- 
lains are  all  "  wild  young  men,"  who  are  vigorously  driven  from 
the  field  by  virtuous  gentlemen  of  sense  and  of  excellent  deport- 
ment. One  has  a  suspicion,  while  reading  the  pages,  whose  Eng- 
lish is  as  pure  and  as  uneventful  as  the  lives  of  the  heroines,  that 
the  gay  young  fellows  whom  the  good  lady  met  occasionally  at 
Bath  v/ere  rather  too  quick  for  Saint  Jane's  country-bred  wits,  and 
that  she  took  the  opportunity  of  "  getting  even"  presented  by  the 
character  of  her  villains. 

Although  there  was  a  constant  development  from  De  Foe  to  the 
time  of  Jane  Austen,  it  had  been  rather  in  descriptive  form  than  in 
subject  or  treatment;  and  even  in  the  slow,  stately,  and  exceed- 
ingly proper  matter  and  form  which  had  apparently  become  fixed 
as  literary  models  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
was  a  timidity  of  treatm.ent  which  seemed  to  deny  positive  charac- 
ter to  works  of  fiction. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  taking  existing  traditions  as  he  found  them 
and  being  undoubtedly  largely  influenced  by  them,  created  within 
their  lines  a  method  and  a  style  which  really  prepared  the  way  for 
the  more  modern  writers.  Still,  Scott  had  to  remember  the  pro- 
prieties, and  held  his  villains  for  trial  before  nineteenth-century 
tribunals,  when  their  crimes  had  been  committed  by  the  standards 
of  morality  of  several  hundreds  of  years  before. 

Certainly  one  can  hate  the  rogues  evolved  in  the  library  at 
Abbotsford  with  a  good  conscience,  and  at  the  same  time  can 
admire  them  for  their  mediaeval  trappings,  their  armor,  their 
castles,  and  their  men  at  arms ;  but  nevertheless,  they  seem  almost 
too  historical  to  be  human. 

Thackeray,  in  Barnes  Newcome,  has  perhaps  painted  as  true  a 
picture  of  a  thorough  rascal  as  can  be  found  ;  he  is  the  personifi- 
cation of  hypocrisy  and  meanness,  and  the  more  natural  because 
not  presented  with  all  the  surroundings  of  a  great  historical  pict- 
ure  as  in    Scott,    and    not  formed   all  in  a  minute   to    do  scape- 
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goat  duty  for  a  class  as  in  Dickens.  But  Thackeray,  like  those 
before  him,  selected  his  characters  from  club-  and  drawing-room, 
and  to  Dickens  was  given  the  task  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  readers  the  inhabitants  of  the  highways  and  byways. 

To  discuss  the  various  phases  of  character  presented  by  Dick- 
ens would  take  a  volume  ;  to  describe  his  literary  development 
would  take  two  ;  it  will  be  enough  to  say  simply  that  he  portrays 
a  class  by  a  character,  that  these  probably  present  the  best  objec- 
tive characterizations  in  literature,  and  that  Squeers  and  Fagin  are 
the  typical  villains  of  the  novel,  almost  as  much  as  are  lago  and 
Richard  of  the  drama. 

In  Dickens's  later  books  appeared  an  analytic  and  psychological 
touch  unknown  to  Scott  or  to  Thackeray. 

All  the  villains  hitherto  mentioned  have  been  objective,  but  the 
nineteenth  century  has  evolved  another  variety — the  subjective. 

George  Eliot  presents  this  subjective  villain  in  Arthur  Donne- 
thorne,  and  in  Tito,  the  husband  of  Romola.  In  the  latter,  cause 
and  effect,  impulse,  temptation,  resistance,  and  environment  are 
portrayed  with  almost  mathematical  exactness. 

But  Hawthorne,  with  his  sympathetic,  delicate  touch,  gave  the 
best  example  of  the  subjective  villain  in  literature  when  he  wrote 
"The  Scarlet  Letter."  For,  entering,  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  a 
dark  room,  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  Dimmsdale's  mind,  the  author 
illuminated  and  made  clear  all  the  subtle  processes  and  hidden 
lines  of  impulse  with  a  delicacy  and  skill  that  would  have  puzzled 
the  very  witches  who  used  to  hold  their  meetings  in  his  native  town. 

Hawthorne  did  not,  like  George  Eliot,  show  a  character  ever 
growing  weaker  under  the  assaults  of  temptation,  but  presented  in 
a    very  beautiful    and  tangible    form  the  theory  of  old  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  of  the  other  gentlemen  of  Puritan  traditions,  that  sin^ 
and  suffering  are  the  graver's  tools  that  fashion  character. 

In  following  the  villain  through  the  novels,  the  increasing  care- 
fulness in  the  portrayal  of  character  is  particularly  noticeable,  and 
also  the  increasing  charity  toward  those  whose  surroundings  may 
have  been  the  real  villains,  instead  of  the  personality  of  the  people 
represented. 
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It  has  also  been  interesting  to  note  the  gradual  intellectual 
awakening  of  the  various  authors,  from  century  to  century,  to  the 
growing  and  increasing  demands  of  their  circle  of  readers,  which 
has  grown  from  a  constituency  represented  by  a  select  group  in  a 
restricted  locality,  to  thousands  scattered  all  over  the  world. 

The  chief  dangers  of  society  in  any  particular  epoch  have  been 
as  truthfully  delineated  in  the  persons  of  the  black  sheep  of  the 
novels  as  in  the  carefully  prepared  pages  of  the  histories. 

Judging  by  the  books,  and  speaking  broadly,  manners  constantly 
improved  and  morals  deteriorated  till  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century ;  w^hile  more  modern  literature  shows  manners  more 
brusque  and  less  stately,  and  morals  on  a  decidedly  higher  plane. 
In  fact,  the  villain  of  the  nineteenth  century  seems  to  have  come 
on  the  stage  at  an  unfortunate  time  for  his  relatives  and  friends  (if 
he  has  any),  for  he  would  have  made  a  very  presentable  hero  of 
the  time  of  "  Tristram  Shandy." 

There  has  also  been  a  growing  regard  for  what  Holmes  calls 
*' mechanism  and  morals,"  and  there  seems  to  be  some  danger 
that  the  story  will  come  to  read  like  an  editorial  in  a  psychological 
review. 

Also,  a  growing  squeamishness  is  shown — notwithstanding  Bill 
Sykes — toward  portraying  the  "  reguler  bad  un"  of  society,  the 
Five  Points  scoundrel,  as  the  black  sheep  ;  for  people  demand  that 
their  literary  associates,  even  the  unwelcome  burglars  and  house- 
breakers, shall  use  good  grammar  and  be  acquainted  with  the 
dictionary. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  great  questions  and  revolutions 
that  have  occurred  from  time  to  time,  in  spite  of  the  bitterness  of 
party  spirit,  have  had  but  very  little  influence  in  determining  the 
characters  of  the  literary  rogues.  The  Catholic  writers  of  fiction 
do  not  paint  their  villains  as  Protestants,  nor  do  the  Whig  authors 
make  all  the  rascals  Tories.  And  matters  of  political  or  religious 
opinion  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  personality  of  the  rascals. 
Now  and  then  an  ** Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  may  make  the  villains 
all  of  one  class,  or  a  Dickens  may  personify  some  crying  wrong. 
But  as   a    general  thing,  York    and  Lancaster,  Roundhead    and 
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Cavalier,  become  very  good  friends  when  their  drawing-room 
clothes  of  type,  ink,  and  paper  are  assumed.  The  historians,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  frequently  made  of  the  heroes  of  the  enemy, 
villains;  and  of  the  villains  of  friends,  heroes.  The  lawyers  have 
always  seemed  to  be  at  loggerheads  with  the  dramatists  ;  the  min- 
isters with  the  novelists. 

Like  the  long  line  of  old-time  governors,  each  dressed  in  his 
appropriate  costume,  who  passed  one  by  one  down  the  stairs  of 
the  Province  House,  in  Hawthorne's  story,  bidding  a  ghostly  fare- 
well to  the  masqueraders  as  they  passed,  the  bad  company  of  fic- 
tion may  now  make  their  farewell  bow,  with  the  face  and  figure 
of  the  black  and  scowling,  but  very  familiar,  personality  of  our 
comrade,  the  villain  of  the  English  novel. 

M.  P.    T, 
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The  furrows  ploughed  by  nature's  share 
Upon  the  aged,  careworn  brow, 

Are  ever  homely,  ever  fair. 

Emblems  of  hope,  contentment's  vow. 

The  smile  is  tempered  with  a  tear, 

The  tear  is  dew  from  God's  own  hand ; 

And  love  beams  forth  with  sacred  cheer, 
A  halo,  pure,  transcendent,  grand. 

The  trembling  voice  much  wisdom  tells. 
The  falt'ring  steps  are  but  to  warn ; 

Yet  in  the  eyes  a  sunbeam  dwells. 
The  light  that  presages  the  morn. 


John  H.  Bartlett. 
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I  had  been  travelling  in  New  England  for  a  Philadelphia  firm 
during  the  winter  vacation  of  '89.  My  work  was  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  lead  me  into  the  rural  districts  and  "up  country"  towns, 
where  I  met  with  several  interesting  and  somewhat  comical  expe- 
riences, of  which  one,  in  the  little  town  of  R ,  left  upon  my  mind 

a  very  vivid  impression. 

The  town  itself  was  characteristic  of  the  New  England  interior. 
There  were  two  places  of  business,  so  called, — one,  a  dilapidated 
little  tavern  with  a  dirty  dining-room,  a  rusty  bar,  and  three  "spare 
rooms  ;"  the  other,  a  post-office  and  hardware,  grocery,  and  Yankee 
notion  store  combined,  where  you  could  purchase  anything  from  a 
postage-stamp  to  a  shovel  plough.  Business  kept  me  there  for 
several  days  without  really  much  to  do,  and  I  was  ready  for  any 
sport  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  tedious  waiting. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  witness  a  civil  trial  in  the  justice  court, 
in  which  a  trustee  of  a  school-district  had  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  overstep  the  boundaries  of  his  authority,  and  make  himself  liable 
for  officially  levying  on  the  property  of  another  to  collect  a  tax 
unjustly  laid.  It  was  one  of  those  characteristic  district  quarrels. 
A  new  school-house  had  been  erected,  and  there  was  the  customary 
kick  by  certain  persons  and  consequent  hard  feeling.  I  did  not 
enter  very  seriously  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  preferring  to  turn 
my  attention  to  the  characters  about  me.  The  plaintiff  in  the  case 
was  one  of  those  big,  strapping  backwoodsmen,  six  feet  four 
inches  in  height,  with  a  scraggly  beard,  dressed  out  in  top  boots, 
a  ragged  pair  of  jean  overalls,  an  old  frock,  a  tattered,  faded,  blue 
army  coat  minus  the  cape,  strapped  around  the  middle  by  a  part  of 
an  old  surcingle ;  in  addition  to  all  this  he  had  a  large  red  scarf, 
which  he  wound  completely  around  his  head,  ensconced  in  an  old 
fur  cap,  for,  as  he  said,  he  did  n't  "  want  no  more  o'  this  ere  grippin 
stuff.  "  He  never  straightened  himself  out,  but  walked  off  with  a 
long  stride,  with  his  knees  bent  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  an 
angle  at  the  joint  of  some  twenty-five  degrees  or  so,  measured 
by  the  eye.      His  attorney  was  a  short,  thick-set,  sharp-looking 
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lawyer,  but  appeared  very  insignificant  in  point  of  size  by  the  side 
of  his  massive  client.  When  they  conversed  together,  the  one 
would  bend  his  back  as  well  as  his  knees  until  he  had  screwed 
himself  down  to  something  which  would  resemble  the  letter  S,  and 
the  other  would  endeavor  to  stretch  out  his  little  frame,  gaze  towards 
the  stars,  and  shout  out  with  a  stentorian  voice,  to  getthe  idea  into 
the  shaggy  head  towering  above  him. 

Court  opened.  The  justice  was  one  of  those  wise-looking  indi- 
viduals of  the  judicial  type.  Court  v^as  held  in  the  only  place  in 
town  for  it, — where  everything  else  was  held — the  country  store.  An 
old  pine  table  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  covered  promis- 
cuously with  books,  pens,  and  papers.  The  jury,  "  twelve  such 
intelligent  men,"  as  the  attorneys  constantly  flattered  them,  sat  in 
a  row  on  a  wooden  bench  six  feet  away,  and  kept  the  intervening 
space  covered  with  a  copious  supply  of  tobacco  juice,  filling  up 
the  intervals  in  the  trial  by  squirting  at  a  mark.  The  constable, 
a  fat,  little,  gray-headed  Dutchman,  dressed  in  a  blue  coat 
with  brass  buttons,  was  all  alive  with  pomposity  to  the  dignity 
of  his  situation,  and  demanded  in  commanding  tones  that  "all  gen' 
I'men  in  de  co't-room  must  der  hats  take  off."  The  whole  district 
had  come  out  to  the  trial,  for  they  were  "backing  up"  the  trustee 
against  "Old  Jake,"  the  plaintiff.  Each  was  of  the  characteristic 
type.  Scraggly  beards,  unkempt  hair  falling  over  the  eyes,  un- 
mated  rubber  and  old  cloth  boots,  enormous  quids  of  tobacco,  short 
clay  pipes,  large  red  noses,  v/hiskey  breaths,  blue  and  red  jean 
overalls,  ragged  coats  of  all  colors  and  descriptions,  the  ever-pres- 
ent barn  smell ; — all  this  conglomeration  formed  a  motley  sight,  and 
filled  the  court-room  with  an  odor  peculiar  to  its  own  bad  air. 

The  plaintiff  opened  the  case,  and  the  monotonous,  humdrum 
questions  and  answers  were  commenced.  Old  Jake  himself  was 
the  first  witness.  He  answered  all  the  questions  in  a  high  key,  and 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  across  the  street. 

•  "Is  this  your  signature?"  asked  his  lawyer,  as  he  handed  him  a 
paper. 

"Huh?"  said  Jake. 

"  I  say,  did  you  sign  your  name  to  that  paper?  " 
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*' Yaup,"  said  Jake,  scrutinizing  it  closely.  **  When  I  see  a  mark 
thar  I  know  it's  my  name."     (He  could  neither  read  nor  write.) 

"  Now,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  where  were  you  on  or  about  the  night 
of  September  the  fourteenth?  " 

'*Dunno." 

"  Well,  can't  you  tell  us  where  you  were  about  that  time — the 
middle  of  September." 

''  Wa-a-1,  le'  me  see.  'Beout  thet  time  was  when  Ole  Sal  Peg- 
en  st " 

*'No,  no  !  never  mind  that." 

"  Wa-a-1,  I  was  jest  goin'  to  tell  ye,  'beout  thet  time " 

''  No,  no  !  I  said  not  that,  you  must " 

"  ^ Beout  thet  time  she  was  a  tendifi'  of  me  for  neuraligy  !  " 
Jake  broke  in  with  a  vociferous  outburst  of  wind. 

**  Oh  yes,  I  see,"  said  the  attorney.  "You  were  sick  with 
neuralgia,  were  you?" 

'*  Yaup,"  said  Jake,  as  he  settled  back  into  his  chair  once  more. 

Several  other  questions  of  minor  importance  were  asked,  and  then 
came  the  cross-questioning  by  attorney  number  two  for  the 
defence. 

**  Mr.  Clow,"  said  he,  "were  you  born  in  this  country?" 

"  Nop,"  Jake  answered,  a  little  nervously. 

*'  Where  did  you  come  from  ?  " 

'*  I  comed  from  a  powerfully  wild  place,  I  tell  ye."  This  with 
a  triumphant  look  around  the  room,  as  though  he  had  floored  a 
monarch. 

"  That  might  be  surmised,  but  it  doesn't  prove  anything,"  said 
the  attorney  severely. 

A  few  more  questions  followed,  and  then  came  some  interroga- 
tories, the  correct  answers  to  which  Old  Jake  was  afraid  would  be 
somewhat  damaging  to  his  side  of  the  case,  whereupon  he  sudden- 
ly found  that  his  memory  was  somewhat  weak. 

"  Can't  you  tell  us  exactly?  "  said  the  incorrigible  questioner.     - 

"  Wa-a-1,  I  would  n't  say  's  I  did,  an'  I  would  n't  say  's  I  did  n*t. 
That's  nigh  's  I  ken  rekilect." 

The  court  at  this  point  had  to  call  to  order  two  individuals  over 
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in  the  corner,  who,  growing  tired  of  listening  to  testimony,  had 
entered  into  a  loud  and  lively  discussion  on  the  merits  of  Cleve- 
land's administration. 

*' Your  memory  is  a  little  poor  on  that  point,  is  it  ?  "said  the  attor- 
ney, continuing. 

'*  Yaup,  this  ere. grip  don't  let  a  feller  have  a  good  mem'ry." 

**  You  think  it  was  about  that  time  then,  do  you  ?  " 

"Purty  nigh." 

"Pretty  near?"  said  the  counsel. 

*'Yaup." 

Other  witnesses,  characteristic  of  the  court,  were  called  :  The 
poor  boy  who  was  frightened  half  out  of  his  wits  because  he  had  to 
"  kiss  the  book,"  and  the  trembling  wife,  in  a  faded  black  dress, 
quaking  in  fear  of  what  the  brutal  husband,  whom  she  knew  was 
standing  in  the  crowd  behind  her  and  listening  to  every  word  of 
her  testimony,  would  say  when  they  got  home. 

Once  more  the  whole  court  had  to  suspend  action  to  witness  the 
pompous  constable  with  brass  buttons  snatch  a  yelping  little  yellow 
cur  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  toss  him  out  the  window. 

So  the  scene  varied  from  time  to  time,  the  taking  of  testimony 
occupying  the  whole  day.  The  jury  were  treated  to  cigars  by  the 
pompous  constable  in  brass  buttons,  and  to  oranges  by  the  foreman 
with  a  pipe.  They  sat  all  through  with  stolid  countenances, 
except  when  a  mouth  was  opened  for  quids  to  go  in  or  juice  to 
come  out,  or  when  some  member  cracked  one  of  the  characteristic, 
well  worn,  country-store  jokes  during  a  lull  in  the  testimony. 

The  summing  up  did  not  commence  till  after  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  One  smoky  oil  lamp  on  the  old  pine  table  imparted 
to  the  scene  a  sort  of  ghostly  appearance.  The  storekeeper,  leav- 
ing the  keys  in  the  hands  of  the  constable,  had  turned  out  the 
other  lights,  and  gone  home  to  his  sick  wife.  Then  counsel  number 
two,  for  the  defence,  arose,  and  began  his  address.  He  did  not 
'have  the  confidence  which  Old  Jake's  counsel  had  displayed 
throughout  the  suit.  His  little  bow-legs  trembled  somewhat,  and 
he  scratched  his  three  days'  growth  of  beard  nervously.  Yet  he 
was  determined  to  make  a  stupendous  effort  for  the  cause  of  the 
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trustee,  whom  he  had  advised  to  go  ahead  with  the  suit.  Some 
one  had  left  the  faucet  of  the  molasses-barrel  running  during  the 
day,  and  every  time  he  tried  to  take  a  step  he  found  his  feet  glued 
to  the  floor.  He  was  penned  in  by  the  table  in  front,  the  molasses 
barrel  on  his  right,  and  a  red-hot  stove  on  the  left,  which  last 
caused  him  even,  a  lawyer,  to  feel  the  force  of  the  statement  that 
"In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  Yet  ^11 
this  only  incited  him  to  the  greater  effort ;  and  when  he  went  oif 
into  the  astounding  metaphor  on  the  "arrows  of  calumny  shot  at 
his  client,"  the  whole  district  thought  they  had  won  the  case  "  pop 
sure." 

But  then  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  cool  and  level-headed,  bound 
down  by  no  molasses  necessities,  presented  to  the  jury  the  law  of 
the  matter  in  a  plain  and  straightforward  manner.  As  he  talked, 
he  warmed  up  with  his  subject,  and  at  the  close  had  created  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  the  jury.  The  poor  trustee,  confident  in 
his  counsel,  had  kept  up  a  bright  and  smiling  appearance  all 
through  the  trial,  and  while  his  lawyer  was  talking  had  looked 
over  to  "  the  boys"  with  confident  winks  and  nods  of  assurance  in 
their  cause.  But  now  he  was  hearing  the  other  side.  At  first  his 
countenance  wore  the  same  serene  appearance,  then  the  smile 
gradually  faded  away,  the  corners  of  his  mouth  drooped,  then  his 
head  began  to  sink,  and  finally  he  buried  it  in  both  hands  on  the 
back  of  the  chair  before  him. 

Once  during  the  speech  "  little  bow-legs"  interrupted  the  coun- 
sel, and  such  hot  words  followed  between  the  lawyers  that  the  court 
had  to  "call  them  down."  This  relieved  the  poor  trustee  for  the 
time  being,  but  he  soon  got  back  into  his  former  position. 

The  charge  was  given  to  the  jury  by  the  wise-looking  justice, 
and  the  pompous  constable  with  brass  buttons  led  them  ofT  into 
"the  back  room"  to  decide  undisturbed  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 
There  was  now  considerable  buzzing  and  bustling  about  on  the 
part  of  "the  deestrict  folks."  They  would  look  askance  at  Old 
Jake,  and  then  run  across  the  way  for  another  glass  of  beer.  But 
Old  Jake  and  his  four  faithful  followers  looked  confident  as  the 
jury  filed  slowly  back  into  place  about  midnight. 
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"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,    have   you  agreed   upon  a  verdict?" 
asked  the  justice. 

"We  have,  yer  honor,"  said  the  foreman,  rising,  pipe  in  hand. 
"What  is  it?" 

"Tew  Old  Jake  we  giv'  the  dam'ges,  fifty  dollars,  and  costs  o' 
the  suit." 

You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  for  a  moment.  The  silence 
was  broken  only  by  the  attorney  saying,  "We  thank  you,  on 
behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  for  your  verdict." 
As  they  arose,  there  was  a  buzzing  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
increasing  to  a  low  rumble,  like  thunder  before  a  storm.  Loud 
oaths  followed ;  matters  began  to  assume  a  serious  aspect.  Old 
Jake  looked  around  and  said,  "  Better  be  lookin'  out  fer  'em." 
Then  they  came  on.  A  sort  of  panic  ensued.  I  had  just  time  to 
see  Old  Jake  retreat  into  a  corner,  and  his  lawyer  dive  out  of  the 
back  window,  suffering  the  same  fate  as  the  poor  yellow  pup  at 
the  hands  of  the  constable  with  brass  'buttons  in  the  afternoon. 
The  damage,  thanks  to  the  snow-bank  beneath,  however,  was 
mainly  to  his  dignity  and  his  silk  hat.  I  saw  the  jury  scouring 
around  for  hiding-places  behind  barrels,  boxes,  and  counters. 
The  pompous  constable  with  brass  buttons  suddenly  lost  all  his 
pomposity,  and  became  once  more  subject  to  mortal  passions. 
The  wise-looking  justice  looked  anything  but  wisdom  as  he 
secured  a  comparatively  safe  position  behind  the  cheese-box. 

From  behind  the  pork-barrel  I  could  see  that  Old  Jake  and  one 
or  two  of  his  supporters  were  the  only  ones  left  to  stand  the  brunt 
of  the  fray.  But  he  looked  bold  as  a  lion.  For  the  first  time  I 
saw  him  stand  at  his  full  height.  He  seemed  to  be  inspired  with 
a  purpose.  As  he  stepped  back  into  the  corner  he  tried  to  draw 
ofi' his  coat,  but  they  were  upon  him  too  soon.  As  he  drew  it  on 
again,  he  sent  one  ruffian  with  his  right  hand  crack  up  against  the 
molasses-barrel,  where  he  stuck  for  a  moment  and  then  rolled  off 
on  to  the  floor.  As  he  drew  on  the  other  sleeve,  he  sent  another 
sprawling  over  the  table.  This  extinguished  the  light,  fortunately 
without  fire,  but  I  had  just  time  to  see  Jake  raise  a  chair  high  in 
the  air.     Then  came  a  crash  in  the  darkness,  as  the  chair  came 
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down  upon  the  heads  of  his  assailants,  and  his  excited,  high- 
pitched  voice  could  be  heard  above  the  mingled  cries  and  curses, 
as  he  shouted  out  in  fearless,  stentorian  tones, — 

*'  Come  on  then,  d ye  !  I  a'n't  afeared  o'  the  whole  dog-goned 

lot  o'  ye  !"  and  a  fresh  crash  would  indicate  that  Jake  had  taken 
up  another  chair. 

The  fight  lasted  only  about  eight  or  ten  minutes,  but  it  seemed 
like  an  hour  to  me  in  my  position.  Old  Jake's  opponents,  finding 
they  could  not  get  at  him  as  easily  as  they  thought,  and  becoming 
scattered  and  terrified  in  the  darkness,  fled  promiscuously  to  the 
tavern  across  the  way,  where  they  bound  up  their  bleeding  heads 
with  strips  from  the  landlady's  cotton  sheets,  and  soothed  their 
rankled  spirits  with  copious  draughts  from  the  landlord's  flowing 
ale. 

Old  Jake  came  out  from  the  corner,  scratched  a  match  on  the 
seat  of  his  pants,  and  quietly  looked  around  on  the  scene  of  devas- 
tation, monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  As  the  head  of  juryman 
or  justice  popped  up  from  behind  box  or  barrel  and  looked  fear- 
fully around,  Jake  shouted  out, — 

''  Boys,  we  hold  the  fort !  " 

Then  the  match  burned  his  fingers,  and  he  said  something  which 
we  will  not  record  here.  This  put  all  in  good  spirits,  and  we 
came  out  of  our  respective  hiding-places  to  pour  out  our  congratu- 
lations on  Jake  for  his  valiant  defence,  but  he  only  grinned  and 
said, — 

"  We  beat  'em  just  the  same." 

The  justice  convened  the  shattered  remnants  of  the  court,  paid 
the  jury  their  fee  of  twenty-five  cents,  and  dismissed  the  court. 
The  unfortunate  attorney,  meanwhile,  had  betaken  himself,  with 
his  soiled  dignity  and  silk  hat,  to  his  home ;  where,  before  wide- 
mouthed,  staring-eyed,  white-robed  children  and  an  anxious  wife, 
he  related  all  the  horrible  scenes  of  his  terrible  trial,  and  ended 
with  the  glad  refrain, — 

"We  beat  'em  just  the  same." 

C.    W,  M. 
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GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 

Rarest  flower  of  English  spring. 

That  blossomed  e'er  the  melting  snow- 
Had  taught  the  rivulet  to  flow, 
Or  larks  their  songs  to  sing ; 
While  dead  and  brown  the  leaves  yet  cling, 

And  April  winds  their  dirges  blow. 

And  all  was  but  a  passing  show, 
Save  thy  sweet  song,  O  beauteous  thing ! 

For  thee  the  lark  didst  carol  long, 
In  homage  to  true  nature's  son. 

'T  was  always  summer  in  thy  song, 
Always  sunshine  ;   't  was  thee  who  won 

To  nature  all  the  English  throng. 

E.   O.   Grover. 


CARLYLE  AND  THE  SARTOR  RESARTUS. 

The  first  part  of  the  century  now  drawing  to  a  close  was  a  period 
of  literary  brilliancy  in  England.  Sixty  years  ago,  in  183 1,  that 
brilliancy  was  waning.  Walter  Scott's  colossal  mind  was  just 
breaking  down  beneath  the  labors  his  conscience  had  imposed 
upon  it ;  seven  years  had  passed  since  Byron  ended  his  unhappy 
life  in  the  Grecian  rebellion ;  the  ashes  of  the  dreamer  Shelley  had 
lain  nine  years  under  the  shadow  of  the  Palatinus ;  the  opium- 
cursed  genius  of  Coleridge  had  almost  disappeared  in  darkness. 

But  Hood,  Wordsworth,  Mrs.  Browning,  Southey,  and  Charles 
Lamb  occupied  the  field  of  letters.  To  these  names  another  must 
be  added, — that  of  a  literary  master  who  seemed  to  care  nothing  for 
literature,  a  historian  who  scorned  history,  a  philosopher  who 
looked  with  unconcealed  contempt  upon  the  philosophy  of  his 
time, — Thomas  Carlyle  the  dyspeptic.  Born  to  poverty  and  pain, 
his  whole  life  seemed  soured  by  misfortune.  For  his  contempo- 
raries in  literature  he  felt  nothing  but  disgust.  '^  These  literary 
men,"  he  said,  "are  the  devil's  own  vermin,  whom  the  devil  in 
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his  own  good  time  will  snare  and  successively  eat."  Walter 
Scott  he  called  '*the  novelist  of  his  time,  its  favorite  child,* and 
therefore  an  almost  worthless  one."  Charles  Lamb,  one  of  the 
sweetest  characters  of  the  age,  and  with  whose  misfortune  Carlyle 
should  have  felt  especial  sympathy,  he  disposed  of  in  this  way  : 
"  Heigh  ho,  Charles  Lamb  I  consider  to  be,  in  some  consider- 
able degree,  insane  :  a  more  pitiful,  rickety,  gasping,  staggering, 
stammering  Tom  Fool  I  do  not  know.  Armer  Teufel ! "  Thus, 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  age  as  he  seemed,  harsh  and  crabbed  as 
he  surely  was,  his  soul  dwelt  apart,  not  like  a  star,  incapable  of 
descending  to  earthly  levels,  but  like  a  hermit,  who  of  his  own 
accord  turns  his  back  upon  friends  and  firesides  to  meditate  in 
the  chilly  solitudes  of  a  mountain  cave.  And  like  a  hermit  he 
sought  seclusion  from  the  distractions  of  society  to  ponder  questions 
which  complex  methods  of  life  conceal.  One  cannot  study  the 
stars  beneath  flaring  gas-jets,  or  read  the  story  of  the  rocks  on  city 
paving-stones ;  neither  can  he  penetrate  the  Sphinx-riddles  of 
human  existence  while  involved  in  business,  or  in  the  race  for 
honor  and  fame. 

From  his  little  farm  at  Craigenputtock  he  looked  forth  over  the 
earth  upon  laboring,  suffering  humanity ;  he  looked  in  upon  the 
swelling  passions  of  the  human  heart;  he  drank  deep  of  German 
philosophy, — till  at  length  there  arose  in  his  mind  something  which 
demanded  utterance.  He  seemed  to  see  that  social  organizations 
are  but  the  garments  of  social  life,  and  are  so  outworn  as  to  be 
almost  useless  ;  that  religion,  government,  art,  and  everything  that 
goes  to  make  up  society,  are  the  envelopes  which  hide  it  from 
view  ;  that  nature  itself,  and  everything  that  appeals  to  sense,  are 
but  the  garments  of  life,  the  time-vesture  of  God.  Upon  this 
theory,  if  theory  it  be,  he  proceeded  to  write  the  "  Sartor  Resartus." 
The  book  purports  to  be  a  translation  of  a  German  work  by  one 
Diogenes  Teufelsdrockh,  entitled  ''  Die  Kleider,  ihr  Werden  und 
ihr  Werken"  (Clothes  :  Their  Origin  and  Office)  ;  but  instead  of 
being  a  mere  essay  on  clothes,  it  evidently  has  a  much  wider  scope, 
and  its  pretended  origin  is  only  a  whimsical  scheme  of  the  English 
author. 
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When  the  Sartor  appeared  in  Eraser's  Magazine  in  1834,  ^^^7 
few  critics  found  in  it  anything  to  admire,  and  the  publishers  were 
assailed  by  harsh  attacks  upon  the  nonsense  that  was  cumbering 
the  pages  of  their  journal.  The  ordinary  reader  of  to-day  finds 
much  the  same  difficulty  in  understanding  the  book.  It  is  written 
in  the  rude,  stormy  language  of  a  man  who  seeks  not  how  to  speak, 
but  what  to  say.  His  ideas  sweep  forth  in  a  resistless  flood,  like 
smelted  ore  from  a  converter,  scorning  all  moderation  and  glowing 
with  the  white  heat  of  intense  feelingr.  Chaotic  similes  are  intro- 
duced,  and  applied  with  the  merciless  sarcasm  of  a  superior  being 
from  another  world,  looking  down  upon  our  sphere  in  diabolical 
contempt.  See  how  he  compares  ambition  to  the  kettle  tied  to  the 
tail  of  a  frightened  dog  :  "  .  .  .  Thus  did  the  agonized  creat- 
ure, loud  jingling,  career  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Bor- 
ough, and  become  notable  enough, — fit  emblem  of  many  a  con- 
quering hero,  to  whom  Fate  has  malignantly  appended  a  tin  kettle 
of  ambition  to  chase  him  on ;  which  the  faster  he  runs  urges  him 
the  faster,  the  more  loudly,  and  the  more  foolishly  !  "  Close  to 
this  comes  a  beautiful  apostrophe,  which  shows  that  beneath  Car- 
lyle's  harshness  is  a  sympathetic  heart.  "  O  ye  loved  ones  that 
already  sleep  in  the  noiseless  Bed  of  Rest,  whom  in  life  I  could 
only  weep  for  and  never  help ;  and  ye  who,  wide-scattered,  still 
toil  lonely  in  the  monster-bearing  desert,  dyeing  the  flinty  soil  with 
your  blood, — yet  a  little  while,  and  we  shall  all  meet  there ^  and 
our  Mother's  bosom  will  screen  us  all ;  and  Oppression's  harness, 
and  Sorrow's  fire-whip,  and  all  the  Gehenna  Bailifls  that  patrol 
and  inhabit  ever  vexed  Time,  cannot  thenceforth  harm  us  any 
more." 

In  the  life  of  this  Diogenes  Teufelsdrockh,  Carlyle  seems  to  typify 
the  development  of  a  mind  from  childhood,  through  a  youth  of 
disappointment  and  despair,  to  a  final  rest  in  philosophical  resig- 
nation. The  obedient,  trustful  Gneschen,  growing  up  in  the  Ger- 
man Peasant's  home,  is  shown  to  become  successively  an  observ- 
ing, omnivorous  youth ;  at  the  university,  a  deep  student  led  by- 
science  to  realism,  where  he  sees  the  world  a  pitiless  machine, 
threatening  with  its  iron  jaws  to  devour  him,  and  offering  him  no 
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chance  to  use  his  capabilities  and  escape.  Next  we  are  shown  a 
rejected  lover,  maddened  by  grief  and  shame,  flying  over  the  earth 
with  hunger  always  parallel,  and  a  whole  infernal  chase  in  the 
rear  that  makes  hunger  seem  a  pleasant  companion  ;  till  at  length, 
determining  no  more  to  fly  from  anything,  he  comes  struggling  up 
from  the  depths  of  sorrow  and  despair  to  the  calm  plane  of  philoso- 
phy. His  transition  from  despair  to  resignation  is  described  as 
follows  :  "Perhaps  the  miserablest  man  in  the  whole  French  cap- 
ital was  I  .  .  .  .  when  all  at  once  there  arose  a  Thought  in 
me,  and  I  asked  myself,  'What  art  thou  afraid  of?  wherefore,  like 
a  coward,  dost  thou  forever  pip  and  whimper,  and  go  cowering  and 
trembling  ?  Despicable  biped  I  what  is  the  sum-total  of  all  the 
worst  that  can  befall  thee?  Death?  Well,  Death;  and  say  the 
pangs  of  Tophet  too,  and  all  that  the  Devil  and  Man  can  do 
against  thee  !  Hast  thou  not  a  heart ;  canst  thou  not  suffer  it  whatso 
it  be  ;  and  as  a  child  of  Freedom,  though  outcast,  trample  Tophet 
itself  under  thy  feet,  while  it  consumes  thee?"  Henceforth  he  is 
sorrow-proof;  nothing  can  touch  him,  and  he  views  the  world  with 
indifference  and  defiance.  He  sees  in  society  only  a  festering 
mass  of  corruption,  jerking  with  the  spasmodic  motions  of  galvan- 
ism instead  of  the  strong  life  that  used  to  dwell  there  and  look  forth 
with  good  will  from  its  now  glassy  eyes. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  "  Circumspective,"  th"e  author  reviews 
the  progress  and  results  of  the  book  as  follows  :  "  How  many 
British  readers  have  actually  arrived  with  us  at  the  new  promised 
country?  Is  the  Philosophy  of  Clothes  at  last  opening  around  them? 
Long  and  adventurous  has  the  journey  been  :  from  those  outmost 
vulgar,  palpable,  Woollen  Hulls  of  man  ;  through  his  wondrous 
Flesh-Garments  and  his  wondrous  Social  Garnitures  ;  inwards  to 
the  Garments  of  his  very  Soul's  Soul.  Can  many  readers  discern, 
as  through  a  glass  darkly,  in  huge,  wavering  outlines,  in  some 
primeval  rudiments  of  Man's  Being,  what  is  changeable  divided 
from  what  is  unchangeable?  In  a  word,  do  we  at  length  stand  safe 
in  the  far  region  of  Poetic  Creation  and  Palingensia,  where  that 
Phenix  Death-Birth  of  Human  Society,  and  of  all  human  things, 
appears  possible,  is  seen  to  be  inevitable?"     To  all  of  which  the 
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ordinaiy  reader  can  answer,  in  the  words  used  by  the  author,  "^5 
letichtct  mir  cin''  (I  catch  a  ghmpse  of  it).  But  to  the  world  at 
large  it  is  to  be  feared  that  "  Palingensia"  and  the  "  Phenix  Death- 
Birth  "  must  remain,  in  a  large  measure,  unknown  quantities.  But 
nevertheless,  amidst  his  mysticism  and  polysyllabic  obscurity,  shines 
clear  and  sharp  the  message  which  he  delivers  to  the  age,  and 
reiterates  throughout  these  strange  pages  :  That  "  Truth  is  the 
source  of  every  good,  to  Gods  and  Men  ;"  that  "  The  latest  gospel 
in  the  world  is,  *  Man,  know  thy  work  and  do  it;'"  that  "The 
beast  utilitaria  "  is  the  most  dangerous  pest  of  the  earth  ;  and  that 
"The  true  misery  is  weakness,"  therefore,  all  honor  to  real 
strength, — these  are  the  salient  points  of  the  work,  and  keys  to  the 
labyrinthal  philosophy  which  hides  its  treasures  from  heedless 
readers. 

You  have  stood  looking  up  the  valley  toward  Profile  rock,  and 
seen  that  granite  face  looking  steadily  away  over  the  hills  at  some- 
thing we  cannot  see,  but  which  we  feel  is  there, — eternal,  and 
independent  of  human  strength  or  weakness.  Summer  sunshine 
rests  in  beauty  on  that  solemn  brow,  but  the  stern  features  never 
relax ;  winter  storms  sweep  down  the  valley  and  hide  the  earth 
from  its  view,  but  that  calm  repose  is  never  broken  ;  and  since  first 
these  mountains  reared  their  massive  domes  toward  the  greater 
dome  of  blue  has  that  penetrating  gaze  been  fixed,  beyond  power 
of  earthly  things  to  change  it. 

With  similar  feelings  one  considers  this  book,  which  from  its 
high  position  of  superiority  to  human  care  and  weakness  seems  to 
look  through  the  objects  of  sense,  to  the  fixed  and  eternal  princi- 
ples beyond  them.  Hard  as  granite  toward  shams  and  deceit,  it 
can  light  up  with  gleams  of  sympathy  toward  struggling  truth,  as 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  smiles  when  sunbeams  touch  his 
rugged  face. 

P,  E,  S. 
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A  FLORIDA  CHRISTMAS. 

"  I  'low  ez  how  hit's  'bout  time  we  wuz  startin',  mister,"  were 
the  words  that  greeted  the  ear  of  the  writer,  as  he  sat  on  the  door- 
step of  a  somewhat  peculiar  structure,  sucking  a  juicy  orange  and 
hstening  to  the  sound  of  the  ocean  surf,  a  short  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  while  the  long  Spanish  moss  hanging  from  a  magnolia  near 
the  door  swung  gently  to  and  fro  in  the  morning  breeze. 

To  explain  :  The  place  was  a  little  settlement  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
scattered  houses  situated  on  the  peninsula,  or  rather  island,  between 
the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Hillsborough  or  upper  part  of  the 
famous  Indian  river,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida.  The  time 
was  early  on  the  morning  of  Christmas,  '89,  and  the  writer  was 
spending  his  Christmas  vacation  at  this  queer,  old,  out-of-the-world 
place.  It  so  happened  that  three  lady  friends,  teachers  in  a 
Southern  college,  were  also  there.  The  night  before  we  had  planned 
to  visit  in  the  morning  an  old  Spanish  house  on  the  mainland,  just 
across  the  river,  and  it  was  the  voice  of  our  half  "  cracker,"  half 
Minorcan  guide  and  boatman,  that  had  so  rudely  broken  the  morn- 
ing stillness. 

We  called  the  ladies,  and  going  down  to  the  wharf,  only  a  few 
rods  distant,  embarked,  and  set  out  for  the  western  side  of  the  river. 
Reaching  there,  we  plunged  into  one  of  the  ''cricks"  or  arms  of 
the  river  proper,  whose  windings  oftentimes,  as  here,  form  a  per- 
fect labyrinth.  After  winding  about  among  the  many  islands  for 
nearly  an  hour,  we  began  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  magnificent 
growth  of  a  rich  Florida  hummock,  as  we  neared  the  mainland.  At 
length  we  reached  our  landing-place,  and  found  before  us  a  steep 
bluff  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height.  After  considerable  difficulty  we 
succeeded  in  climbing  this,  and  there  before  our  eyes  was  the  old 
Spanish  house  of  which  we  had  heard  so  much. 

Although  we  had  made  diligent  inquiry,  nothing  definite  had 
been  learned  of  its  history  save  that  it  probably  dates  back  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  soon  after  the  settlement  of  St.  Augustine  in 
1565-  We  looked  at  it  from  the  outside  with  a  feeling  akin  to  awe, 
as  our  minds  ran  back  over  the  years,  and  we  thought  upon  what 
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varied  scenes  of  plenty  and  want,  peace  and  carnage,  joy  and  sor- 
row, this  quaint  old  structure  might  have  looked.  It  was  built 
very  strongly,  the  material  used  being  the  coquina,  so  plentiful 
along  the  coast  here.  The  storms  and  sunshine  of  well-nigh  three 
centuries  had  had  their  effect,  and  the  roof  as  well  as  the  doors 
and  chimney  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  so  that  little  else 
remained  than  the  four  bare  walls  ;  but  these  were  seemingly  good 
for  several  centuries  to  come.  Above  them  were  seen  the  tops  of 
trees  growing  inside,  while  a  few  feet  to  the  north  was  an  immense 
live-oak,  whose  branches  sloped  so  gradually  that  their  shadow 
covered  the  ground  for  rods  around.  Immediately  in  the  rear  was 
a  patriarchal  fig-tree,  and  all  about  were  other  trees  of  various 
kinds  and  of  more  or  less  venerable  appearance. 

Finally  we  went  inside.  The  coquina  floor  was  entirely  gone, 
and  also  nearly  all  traces  of  the  floor  of  the  second  story,  but  the 
old  fire-place  was  still  there,  and  the  alcove  cut  in  the  wall  for  the 
image  of  the  sacred  Mary.  The  doors  had  evidently  answered  in 
part  for  the  admission  of  light,  but  there  were  several  places  for 
windows,  as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller  openings  intended  for 
loop-holes  in  case  of  attack. 

Suddenly  an  exclamation  from  one  of  our  party  brought  us  all 
to  a  large  opening  in  the  east  wall.  Having  been-  so  eager  to 
examine  the  house,  we  had  not  thought  of  anything  else,  but  now 
we  stood  lost  in  amazement  and  delight  at  the  beautiful  scene  be- 
fore us.  We  could  see  for  miles  up  and  down  the  river,  while 
right  at  our  feet  lay  the  intricate  maze  of  *'  cricks  "  through  which 
we  had  come.  Across  the  river,  nestled  in  among  the  trees,  was 
the  little  hamlet  from  which  we  had  started.  Near  the  settlement 
was  the  tall,  sombre  light-house  of  Mosquito  Inlet,  looming  up 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  into  the  air,  and  just  south  of  this  the  inlet 
itself,  so  much  to  be  dreaded  on  account  of  its  treacherous,  ever- 
changing  currents  and  channels,  where  so  many  lives  have  been 
lost.  From  this  distance,  however,  it  looked  tranquil  enough, 
save  for  the  huge,  white-crested  waves  rolling  in  directly  towards 
us.  Looking  out  through  the  inlet,  and  over  the  low,  flat  penin- 
sula, we  saw  the  ocean,  seemingly  as.  calm  as  an  inland  lake,  its 
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deep  blue  a  striking  contrast  to  the  long,  white  stretch  of  sandy 
beaches,  and  the  few  fleecy  clouds  that  began  to  show  themselves. 

Everything  was  perfectly  still, — that  peculiar,  thrilling  stillness  of 
nature  which  only  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  a  beauty  that 
none  of  our  party  will  ever  forget. 

We  were  brought  to  ourselves  again  by  our  boatman,  who, 
standing  just  outside,  remarked,  "  I  reck'n  you-uns  calls  that  right 
smart  purty."  We  assured  him  that  such  was  indeed  the  case. 
Going  outside,  two  of  the  ladies  began  to  sketch  the  house,  greatly 
to  the  interest  and  astonishment  of  our  attendant,  who  seemingly 
was  not  familiar  with  art  of  any  kind. 

The  sketches  finished,  w^e  set  out  on  a  little  tour  of  exploration. 
For  a  short  distance  the  land  showed  signs  of  having  been  culti- 
vated long,  long  years  ago,  but  soon  getting  into  the  original 
forest,  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  famous  Turnbull  hummock, 
which  runs  for  miles  along  the  river.  We  pressed  on,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  came  to  what  remains  of  the  old  King's  road  from  St.  Au- 
gustine to  New  Smyrna,  of  which  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson 
speaks  in  "East  Angels."  She,  however,  knew  it  fifty  miles  or 
more  above  this  point.  We  stopped  here  for  a  moment  to  rest  and 
look  around  us.  It  is  in  these  hummocks  that  the  most  beautiful 
Florida  scenery  is  found,  and  this  one  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Although  it  was  mid-winter,  nearly  everything  was  a  rich,  dark 
green,  and  the  foliage  of  the  thickly  growing  Florida  trees  mingled 
in  wild,  tropical  profusion  with  the  heavy  festoons  of  Spanish  moss 
which  were  draped  so  gracefully  and  yet  so  mournfully  from  many  of 
the  branches.  It  was  a  scene  for  a  painter.  Far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  in  either  direction,  the  magnificent  old  trees  bent  over  the 
trail  until  they  met  and  formed  a  perfect  archway  of  living  green. 
We  were  standing  in  the  shadow  of  a  group  of  cabbage  palms, 
whose  trunks,  for  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  were  as  smooth  as  though 
they  had  been  polished.  At  that  point  the  old  leaves  were  seen, 
and  a  little  higher  the  new  leaves  sprang  out,  some  of  which  were 
ten  feet  in  length  and  half  that  in  width.  In  the  very  top  of  the 
tree  nearest  us  several  rare  ferns  were  growing.  Next  the  palms, 
as  we  looked  towards  the  south,   w^ere  a  number  of  magnolias, 
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readily  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  foliage,  the  leaves  being 
such  a  dark,  glossy  green  above,  while  on  the  underside  they  have 
a  soft  brown  tint.  If  it  had  been  a  few  months  later,  the  scene 
would  have  been  made  even  more  beautiful  by  the  fragrant,  white 
magnolia  blossoms,  sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter.  Scattered  among 
the  magnolias,  and  of  the  same  general  appearance,  although 
smaller  in  every  way,  were  a  number  of  bay  trees,  which  also  bear 
beautiful  blossoms  in  the  spring.  Under  the  bays  we  noticed  sev- 
eral tufts  of  vanilla  leaves.  Just  opposite  was  a  cluster  of  wild 
orange-trees,  their  branches  loaded  down  with  golden  fruit, 
which  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dark  green  by  which  it 
was  surrounded.  A  short  distance  beyond  was  an  old  sweet-gum 
tree,  shedding  its  peculiar  fragrance  for  rods  around. 

We  walked  down  the  trail,  passing  huge  old  hickories  and  live- 
oaks,  the  latter  always  very  heavily  drapedVith  m.oss.  Occasion- 
ally, on  lower  ground,  we  caught  sight  of  a  tall,  mournful  cypress 
surrounded  by  dense  undergrowth.  Scattered  here  and  there  were 
gnarled  and  twisted  grape-vines,  some  of  which  looked  as  if  they 
might  have  been  bearing  grapes  when  the  wondering  Spaniards 
first  came  down  the  river.  We  walked  on  and  on,  forgetting  all 
about  the  time,  until  one  of  the  party  happened  to  discover  that  it 
was  long  after  the  hour  set  for  our  return.  Reluctantly  and  slowly 
we  retraced  our  steps,  and  at  last  reached  the  old  house  again. 
Even  more  reluctantly,  although  not  so  slowly,  we  descended  the 
bluft^,  and,  embarking,  started  on  our  return  trip,  reaching  the 
wharf  late  in  the  afternoon. 

W,   V.  McDuffee, 


The  Chair. 


The  unanimous  election  of  Professor  Tucker,  of  Andover,  to 
the  position  soon  to  be  vacated  by  President  Bartlett,  gives  assur- 
ance to  all  friends  of  Dartmouth  that  the  future  of  the  college  will 
be,  for  some  years  at  least,  under  most  excellent  and  efficient 
guidance. 

William  Jewett  Tucker  is  of  New  England  birth  and  education, 
having  been  born  atGriswold,  Conn.,  on  July  13,  1839.  ^^  grad- 
uated here  at  Dartmouth  in  the  class  of  '61,  having  among  others 
as  classmates  George  A.  Marden,  the  present  state  treasurer  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Professor  Norris,  lately  deceased,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

After  leaving  college.  Professor  Tucker  taught  for  one  year  the 
high  school  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  1863  he  entered  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  and  there  took  his  degree  of  B.  D.  in  1866. 
On  Jan.  24  of  the  following  year  he  was  ordained  for  the  ministry, 
and  entered  on  his  duties  as  pastor  of  the  Franklin-Street  Congre- 
gational church  of  Manchester.  Here  he  remained  for  eight  years, 
till  1875,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Madison-Square  Presby- 
terian church  of  New  York,  where  he  preached  until  1880,  when 
he  went  to  Andover  to  fill  the  chair  of  Homiletics  which  he  has  so 
ably. conducted.  In  1875  ^^^^  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon 
him,  and  in  1878  he  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth. 

At  Andover,  Professor  Tucker  has  been  largely  identified  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Andover  Review,  the  magazine  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  seminary. 

Professor  Tucker  in  college  took  high  rank  as  a  student,  was  a 
commencement  man,  and  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Though  reserved  and  quiet  in  bearing,  he  was  well  liked  in  his 
class,  and  recognized  as  a  man  strong  in  principle  and  in  character. 
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As  is  well  known,  the  president-elect  is  one  of  the  most  polished 
and  eloquent  speakers  in  New  England,  and  is  constantly  being 
called  upon  to  preach  in  the  foremost  churches  of  the  country  ;  and 
his  selection  to  deliver  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at  Harvard  the 
coming  Commencement — an  occasion  at  which  in  recent  years 
Minister  Phelps  and  the  brilliant  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly  have 
spoken — shows  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held. 

Professor  Tucker  has  also  been  known  as  a  man  of  broad  sym- 
pathies and  many  interests,  taking  an  earnest  part  in  the  discussions 
which  have  arisen  of  late  years  in  regard  to  the  vital  questions  of 
labor  and  the  problems  of  the  tenement-house  swarms  of  the 
cities.  As  regards  the  latter  unsolvable  ''x,"he  has  shown  his 
practical  Christianity  by  becoming  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the 
inauguration  and  carrying  on  of  the  Andover  House  of  Boston, 
which  is  modelled  after  the  famous  University  Settlement  of  the 
London  slums. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  Professor  Tucker  will  decline  the  position 
just  offered  him,  but  it  is  to  be  most  sincerely  hoped  that  he  will 
decide  to  accept. 


A  word  more  about  places  on  next  year's  board.  Each  compet- 
itor should  try  his  hand  at  different  styles  of  composition.  One 
man's  forte  may  be  in  writing  literary  essays ;  yet,  would  he  make 
a  successful  editor,  he  should  be  able  to  produce  a  readable  sketch 
or  an  interesting  story.  Another  may  be  able  to  write  verse  by 
the  yard,  and  serve  according  to  order  in  triolets,  rondeaux,  or 
what  not;  yet  he  should  cultivate  a  strong,  clear,  prose  style. 

All  competition  will  close  by  May  25,  when  the  board,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Professor  in  English,  will  elect  the  three  men  from 
the  Sophomore  class  who  have  submitted  the  largest  amount  of 
meritorious  work,  and  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  fill  the 
positions  with  credit.  Articles  submitted  during  Sophomore  year 
only  will  be  considered  in  making  the  final  decision  ;  and  it  should 
especially  be  borne  in  mind  that  quality  goes  a  great  way  further 
than  quantity. 
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As  the  time  of  competition  for  the  annual  prize-speaking 
approaches,  the  training  for  pubhc  speaking  which  Dartmouth 
college  affords  is  brought  forcibly  to  mind.  The  average  student 
appears  before  his  class  three  or  four  times,  and  once  before  the 
college,  during  his  course  ;  and  in  every  case  the  drilling  for  these 
events  is  perfunctory  and  often  useless.  With  this  elaborate  prepa- 
ration in  oratory,  Dartmouth  students  are  graduated,  and  are  bidden 
to  charm  audiences  and  convince  juries.  There  is  not  a  high 
school  in  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire  but  w^ould  blush  to  christen 
such  a  course  Forensics,  and  there  are  few  such  schools  which  do 
not  afford  superior  advantages  for  practical  speaking.  A  lecture 
or  two  on  theory  and  a  list  of  references  to  books  of  oratory  sounds 
beautifully,  but  the  actual  experience  of  speaking  before  the  class 
two  or  three  times  a  term,  for  the  course,  under  the  eye  of  a  com- 
petent instructor,  is  worth  four  hundred  lectures.  If  an  under-grad- 
uate  earns  a  reputation  as  a  speaker,  it  is  through  talent  and  self- 
culture.  If  an  alumnus  earns  a  like  reputation,  he  has  little  for 
which  to  thank  his  alma  mater. 

At  least  two  years  ago  it  was  generally  considered  that  the  in- 
come from  the  Willard  fund  was  sufficient  to  endow  a  professorship. 
This  impression  seems  to  have  been  illy  founded,  but  that  the  col- 
lege might  have  added  to  the  fund  and  thus  have  made  the  income 
available,  there  is,  perhaps,  little  question.  Are  there  other  rea- 
sons why  the  chair  cannot  be  filled?  Yes,  a  suitable  man  cannot 
be  found.  Nonsense  I — the  search  need  not  be  carried  out  of  Han- 
over. For  the  last  twenty-five  years  probably  not  a  man  has  grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth  without  more  than  once  expressing  his 
admiration  for  the  ability  and  eloquence  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson. 
He  is  a  former  professor,  a  man  of  affairs.  Elocution  teachers 
refer  to  him  as  a  model  speaker,  he  has  a  national  reputation,  and 
his  name  in  the  catalogue  would  mean  something.  Let  one  of 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  the  handling  of  such  matters  be 
asked  about  the  Willard  professorship,  he  half  audibly  mumbles 
something  about  the  good  of  the  students,  and  says  that  they  are 
scouring  the  earth  for  the  right  man.  The  trouble  is,  their  optical 
organs  are  so  adjusted  for  far  sight  that  California  is  plainly  seen 
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while  Hanover  is    invisible.     If  an    endowed    professorship  is  to 
remain  open  until  kingdom-come,  where  is  the  gain  in  endowing? 


The  work  of  the  societies  in  college  affords  some  oratorical 
drill,  and  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  chosen  prize 
speakers  also  obtain  some  drill,  such  as  it  is.  But  why  should  not 
we  ourselves  put  the  work  on  a  larger  basis?  This  winter  has 
seen  important  forensic  meetings  between  two  of  our  large  col- 
leges. The  public  debates  have  been  in  every  feature  successful. 
It  is  natural  that  reforms  should  originate  in  the  larger  institutions, 
and  no  false  pride  should  prevent  those  of  a  less  number  of  follow- 
ers from  adopting  all  schemes  which  are  conducive  to  the  general 
development  of  the  college  man.  We  have  leagues  in  four 
branches  of  athletics,  the  work  of  which  occupies  all  the  time 
during  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  months  in  the 
winter.  At  this  time  why  should  we  not  let  the  athlete  give  way 
to  the  orator,  and  see  among  our  different  colleges  the  masterly 
interchange  of  forensic  oratory?  The  competitive  work  for  the 
honor  of  representing  one's  college  would  be  of  great  value  to 
many  men. 

Again  :  Almost  all  the  money  which  meets  the  expenses  of  our 
various  athletic  teams  comes  directly  from  the  pockets  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  even  with  the  liberality  which  they  show  we  are  often 
sadly  handicapped  by  lack  of  means.  Now  nothing  will  draw  a 
crowd  like  home  talent,  and  a  drama  or  an  operetta  given  by  the 
fellows  would  undoubtedly  meet  with  great  success.  What  is  the 
reason  that  this  has  not  been  tried?  There  certainly  would  be  no 
lack  of  talent,  if  rightly  used.  It  must  be,  then,  because  of  apathy 
more  than  anything  else.  We  need  only  an  energetic  man  or 
committee  to  start  a  scheme  which  would  be  excellent  training  for 
the  participants,  of  great  financial  aid  to  the  associations,  and  of 
large  enjoyment  to  the  college  as  a  whole.  Not  only  that,  but  it 
would  serve  to  develop  a  literary  taste  which  is  sadly  lacking  here 
at  present — that  for  dramatic  writing.  If  a  standard  play  by  amateur 
players  would  take  well,  an  amateur  play  and  players  too  would 
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be  doubly  attractive.  The  dramatic  society  is  a  regular  institution 
in  some  colleges,  and  others  are  at  this  very  time  agitating  the 
matter  in  their  respective  institutions.  We  are  *'in  it"  in  athletics, 
let  us  not  be  '*out  of  it"  in  other  respects.  Such  a  society,  if  v^ell 
managed,  could  in  due  time  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  dramatic 
production  by  the  students,  and  would  then  get  the  best  that  the 
college  could  produce.  Although  rather  late  in  the  year,  even 
now  one  of  Shakespeare's  comedies  or  some  other  standard  work 
could  be  given  very  successfully  and  in  a  short  time.  Meanwhile 
the  nucleus  for  the  dramatic  society  would  be  forming. 


Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  the  rule  requir- 
ing of  seniors  a  third  study  during  the  middle  term  to  enable  the 
formation  of  an  accurate  judgment  as  to  its  workings. 

The  claim  made  was,  in  essence,  that  the  men  who  did  not  take 
an  optional  were  habitual  sluggards,  and  that  the  more  work  put 
on  a  man  the  more  and  better  he  would  do ;  on  which  principle  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  twenty  exercises  a  day  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial than  three,  at  least  to  the  students.  Moreover,  the  impres- 
sion received  from  conversation  with  the  faculty  was,  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  force  all  to  do  a  certain  modicum  of  work,  which 
would  be  but  a  trifle  additional  to  the  men  who  usually  did  the 
real  work  in  college.  This  idea  has  proved  to  be  an  erroneous 
one.  The  fact  is,  that  those  men  who  ordinarily  would  not  choose 
extra  work  have  instinctively  elected  "snaps,"  or  failing  that,  have 
communicated  their  experience  to  lower  classmen,,  who  are  now 
thoroughly  forewarned.  '*  Forewarned  is  forearmed."  There  is 
a  little  work  being  wrung  from  men  who  would  naturally  do  none  ; 
but  this  good  is  merely  temporary,  and  is  confined  to  the  present 
senior  class. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  who  work  by  inclination  and  not  com- 
pulsion, who  wish  to  employ  the  afternoon's  work  for  some  certain, 
well  defined  object,  find  themselves  restricted,  and  the  time  broken 
up,  by  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  and  attending  an  afternoon 
recitation,  which  may  or  may  not  have  any  connection  with  their 
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particular  specialty.  A  great  many  seniors  wish  to  make  plans 
for  their  first  year  of  graduate  life, — in  fact,  necessity  compels 
them  to  do  so, — and  this  involves  journeys  out  of  town.  When  one 
reaches  senior  year  he  ought  to  be  allowed  some  chance  to  shift 
for  himself.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we  think  the  new  regulations 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  failure. 


By  the  Way. 


"Come,  read  to  me  some  poem, 
Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay." 

These  lines  from  one  of  the  sweetest  of  Longfellow's  poems 
sprang  to  the  lips  of  By  the  Way,  as  he  sat  in  his  study  the  other 
night  reading  a  simple  romance  that  his  own  critical  judgment 
told  him  was  far  below  second-class.  In  these  gentle  stanzas  is  a 
strain  that  appeals  to  the  heart  most  powerfully.  When  wearied 
with  calculus  or  Greek  roots,  or  even  after  reading  the  brilliant 
characterizations  and  descriptions  of  Macaulay,  the  stirring  pathos 
of  Dickens,  or  the  glowing  philosophy  of  Browning,  what  a  relief 
to  turn  to  some  poem  like  this,  "The  Day  is  Done."  Such  poems 
apply  the  very  touch  needed  to  make  the  soul  whole. 


It  is  with  some  such  restfulness  that  the  mind  greets  the  odes  of 
Collins,  more  particularly  the  "Ode  to  Evening,"  after  dreary 
wandering  amid  the  dry  platitudes  and  tame  descriptions  inter- 
mingled with  the  moral  axioms  that  characterize  so  largely  the 
English  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Collins  is  too  much  neg- 
lected. His  verses  are  veritably  a  sweet  well  in  the  desert.  Even 
*'  The  Deserted  Village"  has  a  false  ring  to  it,  and  in  the  so  called 
poems  of  the  century,  that  unvarying  rhymed  pentameter,  that 
exact  balancing  of  phrases,  palls  unutterably.  There  seems  to  be 
no  newness,  the  old  thoughts  are  hashed  and  rehashed  with  tire- 
some pertinacity.  There  is  always  the  same  description  of  nature 
that  sounds  as  if  it  was  written  in  winter  close  to  a  hot-air  stove. 


It  is  like  setting  rich  viands  before  the  starving  to  turn  to  John 
Keats  and  read, — 
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"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever  : 
Its  loveliness  increases  ;   it  will  never 
Pass  into' nothingness  ;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing." 

It  has  become  a  matter  of  course  to  call  Keats  "  Greek."  Those 
do  so  who  could  not  tell  "  Endymion  "  from  "  Maud  "  except  by  the 
title-page ;  but  did  he  not  in  very  truth  apprehend  the  real  idea  of 
poetry  more  truly  and  fully  than  almost  any  other  English  poet? 
The  mission  of  poetry  is  to  rise  on  the  wings  of  imagination,  from 
a  basis  of  beauty,  sensuous  beauty,  to  heights  of  thought  where 
reason  grows  dizzy.  There  is  no  one  so  daring  as  to  deny  to 
Keats  a  thorough  appreciation  for,  and  an  intense  sympathy  with, 
this  foundation — beauty  ;   and  beauty  is  truth. 


The  fame  of  Mazzini  as  patriot  and  liberator,  as  the  mainspring 
of  that  long  contest  for  the  recovery  of  "  Italia  irridente  "  is  wide- 
spread. As  man-of-letters  he  is  far  less  known.  In  his  essays  he 
shows  a  deep  longing  to  reach  final  causes,  and  his  analysis  of  the 
environing  causes  that  made  Byron  and  Goethe,  in  whom  he  finds 
"  unity  in  variety,"  is  as  instructive  as  it  is  entertaining,  which  is 
saying  much.  Many  terms  of  expression  that  he  employs  come  to 
the  reader  with  a  vigor  unusual  in  aphoristic  statements.  "Dis- 
couragement is  disenchanted  egotism,"  he  says  in  the  essay  on 
Lamennais.  Again  :  "What  is  philosophy  but  the  science  of  aims?" 
In  his  essay  on  Carlyle  he  displays  a  marked  admiration  for  the 
''  Sage  of  Chelsea,"  and  heartily  agrees  with  him  in  attacks  on 
the  economic  theory  known  as  "Free  competition;"  but  he  finds 
one  defect  in  his  subject,  a  defect  that  to  him  appears  almost  fatal, 
— that  is,  his  refusal  or  inability  to  generalize,  his  pronounced  indi- 
vidualism, and,  too,  his  contempt  for  political  reforms,  as  contrasted 
with  those  whose  end  is  goodness.  But  admiration  for  Carlyle's 
genius  permeates  every  page,  and  he  replies  to  those  who  talk 
loudly  of  Carlyle's  obscurity,  that  such  a  statement  is  a  decla- 
ration of  incompetence  to  comprehend  or  judge  of  his  ideas. 


The  Contributors'  Club. 


SLEEP,  SWEET! 

Sleep,  sweet, 
Sleep  !  the  night  is  here. 
Sleep  !  the  low,  clear  chime 
Peals  the  flight  of  time. 
Sleep  !  the  rain  falls  drear. 
Sleep,  sweet ! 

Sleep,  sweet. 

Sleep  !  the  windows  shake. 

Sleep,  as  through  the  trees 

Softly  soughs  the  breeze  ! 

Sleep,  as  summer  lake  ! 

Sleep,  sweet ! 

Sleep,  sweet, 
Sleep  !  the  time  fast  flies. 

Sleep,  while  dreams  greet  thee, 
Sweet,  of  love  to  meet  thee. 
Sleep  !  now  close  thine  eyes. 
Sleep,  sweet ! 


B.S. 


THE  RETURN  OF  DOROTHY  DEANE. 

A   NORTH    SHORE   TRADITION. 

There  is  a  sea-coast  town,  crotchety,  old,  and  rheumatic,  that  looks  across 
Ipswich  bay.  In  fine  days  it  puts  on  its  spectacles  to  watch  the  distant  sails  flitting 
along  the  horizon  line ;  while  in  thick  weather  it  peers  anxiously  out  through  the 
drift  of  fog,  half  hoping,  half  fearing  that  the  shifting  fancies  of  the  mist  may  prove 
phantom  vessels  bringing  back  those  who  have  sailed  away. 

This  looking  out  over  the  waters  is  really  all  the  old  town  finds  to  do,  except  to 
tell  strange  stories  now  and  then,  when  the  shadows  at  nightfall  shut  out  the  pros- 
pect of  the  offing.  When  real  ships,  stately  and  proud,  with  high  poops  and  many 
decks,  used  to  sail  up  the  narrow  channel  to  the  wharves,  and  many  sailors  from 
strange  cities  wandered  through  the  streets  with  their  friends  of  the  moment, — the 
fishermen  who  had  poled  their  skiffs  from  Hampton  beach  to  the  town  through  the 
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salt  marsh  water-ways, — there  lived  in  one  of  the  merchant's  houses  fair  and  beautiful 
Dorothy  Deane. 

When  Dorothy  was  a  little  child,  not  half  so  tall  as  the  nodding  hollyhocks  in 
the  blossom-filled  yard,  Giles  Ransom  would  watch  her  through  the  palings  as  she 
made  playmates  of  the  butterflies  ;  and  when  some  black  and  velvety  fellow  would 
leave  the  tempting  phlox  and  fly  over  the  fence,  Giles  would  drive  him  back  to 
Dorothy  again — Giles,  the  boy  whose  grandmother  had  been  a  witch  over  in 
Salem,  and  who,  half-witted  though  he  was,  always  managed  to  escape  the  men 
sent  to  secure  him  in  the  place  appointed  by  the  town. 

One  day,  long  after  Dorothy  had  played  with  the  butterflies,  w^hen  she  was  four- 
teen and  as  dignified  a  little  maiden  as  any  in  the  province,  Giles  took  refuge  from 
his  enemies  behind  the  great  syringa  bush,  and  as  he  lay  curled  up  in  the  grass 
Dorothy  still  further  concealed  him  by  throwing  down  a  great  heap  of  flowers  she 
had  gathered  in  her  apron.  A  young  traveller,  who  had  come  as  passenger  on  one 
of  the  ships,  saw  her  as  he  passed  by,  and  long  afterwards  he  painted  a  picture  of 
the  girl  scattering  the  blossoms  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  cautioned 
the  boy  crouching  under  the  syringa  to  lie  still. 

After  a  while  Dorothy  began  to  go  away  on  visits  to  Boston  and  Salem,  and  on 
one  of  these  visits  she  met  the  artist,  who  was  a  fine  gentleman  as  well  and  an 
officer  in  one  of  the  king's  regiments,  and, — but  this  is  n't  a  love  story.  Whenever 
Dorothy  came  home  from  her  visits,  she  would  find  Giles  and  make  him  take  her 
all  about  the  marshes  in  his  old  skiff".  After  one  of  these  boat-rides — it  was  in  the 
fall,  when  the  marsh  was  flame-color  from  the  flowers  that  blossom  their  reddest  in 
October,  and  the  great  stretches  of  hay  just  harvested,  fragrant  with  the  scent  of 
sweet  grass,  now  hid,  now  revealed  the  dark  plane  of  the  sea  between  their  brown 
and  stately  rows — Dorothy  bade  Giles  good-bye,  for  the  next  week  she  was  to 
marry  the  young  Englishman  she  had  met  in  Boston ;  but  the  girl  told  Giles  that 
she  would  come  back  some  day,  and  that  he  was  to  have  the  boat  all  ready  to  take 
her  once  more  through  the  marsh  canals. 

Now  and  then  after  her  marriage  stories  would  come  over  the  sea  to  the  staid 
people  in  the  square  houses,  of  the  grand  lady  Dorothy  Deane  had  become  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  they  thought  that  the  Puritan  Rose,  as  they  used  to  call  her,  had  forgot- 
ten the  old  home  with  the  hollyhocks  and  peonies  in  the  yard. 

Giles,  as  the  years  went  on  and  the  old  boat  grew  crazy  as  its  master,  waited  at 
the  landing  every  day  from  May  to  November,  sitting  in  summer  in  the  shade  of 
an  abandoned  hulk  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  and  in  the  autumn  covering  himself 
with  marsh-grass  to  keep  warm.  No  one  ever  saw  him  paddle  away  the  boat  or 
take  a  passenger  ;   he  simply  waited. 

One  October  day,  when  Giles  was  very  old  and  the  young  men  and  maidens  who 
had  been  at  Dorothy  Deane's  wedding  were  as  faded  and  white — those  that  remained 
— as  the  rose-leaves  in  the  cedar  chests, — one  October  day,  as  I  have  said,  the  17th, 
1761,  Giles   woke  from  a  nap,  and  saw  standing  on  the  little  landing  Dorothy 
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Deane,  as  fair  and  young  as  on  that  other  October  day  so  long  before.  As  Giles 
rubbed  his  eyes  Dorothy  said,  "  I  have  come  a  long  way  to  look  over  the  marshes." 
Then  she  stepped  in  the  boat,  which  did  not  settle,  Giles  noticed,  when  she  took 
her  seat.  Soon  the  old  man  put  the  oars  between  the  thole-pins,  and  they  glided 
out  on  one  of  the  black  canals  leading  through  the  flaming  marshes.  A  mist  came 
stealing  in  from  the  sea  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  when,  on  their  return,  Giles  tied 
the  boat  and  bent  to  assist  Dorothy  to  land,  she  had  been  too  quick  for  him,  and 
had  hurried  away  in  the  fog. 

When  Giles  told  the  story  to  Parson  Goldthwaite,  the  good  man  laughed  at  him, 
but  wrote  the  occurrence  in  his  journal.  But  it  must  have  been  a  crazy  fancy  on 
the  part  of  Giles,  for  on  October  17,  1761,  Dorothy  Deane  died  in  England. 

M.  P.   T. 


A   COLD   DAY. 

A  great  frieze,  out  across  the  seas, 
Where  Attic  groves  invite  the  breeze 
With  martial  pomp  and  warlike  tone. 
Shows  men  and  horses  froze  to  stone. 
As  if  congealed  by  fate's  decrees. 

This  morn  our  landscape  is  a  frieze ; 
The  streams  are  stark,  the  earth,  the  trees,- 
For  last  night  stole  from  Arctic  zone 
A  great  freeze  out. 

What  better  use  for  days  like  these 
Than  Fortune,  fickle  maid,  to  tease  ? 
I  hie  to  one  to  poker  prone, — 
Alas  to  me  had  I  but  known ! — 
There  came  to  me,  ere  one  could  sneeze, 
A  great  freeze  out. 


K  L.  Pattee. 


CAP'N  DAN'S  YARN. 

' '  Say,  Milly,  you  '11  have  to  unlock  that  chist  an'  dig  out  that  meddle  for  this 
man  to  see.  Dog-gone  it !  sometimes  I  wish  I  never  had  it,  so  many  folks  want  to 
see  it.  But  then  it's  ruther  a  pooty  bit  of  pot  mettle,  an'  Uncle  Sam's  own  make, 
too." 

Receiving  a  battered  morocco  case  from  the  hands  of  the  smiling  Milly,  I  opened 
it  and  found  a  magnificent  medal  of  pure  gold,  bearing  on  one  side  a  high  relief  of 
a  rescue  scene  at  sea,  and  on  the  reverse  the  inscription, — "Granted  by  act  of 
congress  to  Daniel  F.  Hewett  for  heroism  in  saving  thirty-four  lives  from  the  wreck 
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of  the  steamer  Thetis  on  Long  Island  Sound,  August  22,  1872."  The  old  man's 
eyes  shone  as  I  praised  its  beauties,  and  it  was  clear  that  in  spite  of  his  assumed 
reluctance  he  would  be  as  glad  to  tell  the  story  as  he  was  to  show  the  medal ;  so, 
following  him  down  to  the  point,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mending  his  lobster-pots, 
I  set  my  back  against  the  ribs  of  an  old  wreck  half  buried  in  the  sand,  and  watched 
him  deftly  weaving  the  tarred  string  into  the  broken  meshes  of  his  traps.  I  was 
not  kept  long  waiting,  but  before  there  was  time  to  take  in  the  familiar  beauties  of 
the  scene  before  us,  he  said, — 

' '  You  see  that  spindle  with  a  sorrowful  lookin'  ole  cormorant  on  it,  out  beyond 
the  pint  there  ?  Wa-a-1,  right  beyond  that  spindle  is  a  reef  that  has  made  more 
good  ship-timber  into  Davy  Jones's  kindling-wood  than  arry  other  rock  on  the  coast, 
accordin'  to  my  say ;  an'  I  know  all  the  water  'twixt  Pint  Judy  an'  New  York  like 
a  duck  knows  'is  puddle.  The  ole  brig  Kitty ^  of  Liverpool,  was  the  last  craft  on 
there.  It 's  her  ribs  you  're  rubbin'  aginst  now.  But  that  wa'  n't  where  the  Thetis 
struck.  She  run  foul  of  the  New  London  schooner,  Pearl,  in  the  Main  Race,  four 
miles  out." 

Cap'n  Dan  proceeded  to  bulge  his  cheek  with  a  handful  of  tobacco,  and  thus 
refreshed  went  on. 

"Seems  if  the  line  gale  come  early  that  year.  Slappin'  breeze  one  day,  then 
a  sou'-east  gale  that  sent  the  white  caps  right  across  this  neck  an'  blowed  the  roof 
off 'n  the  ol'  Pequot  House  there.  Next  mornin',  fust  we  knew,  Jake  Lamson  sighted 
a  schooner,  clippin'  it  down  by  Duck  Rock,  with  'er  bowsprit  knocked  off,  an'  she 
wabblin'  along  with  'er  lee  scuppers  clean  under  water,  an'  every  wave  sweepin'  the 
deck  fore  an'  aft.  Then  the  fog  lifted  a  bit,  an'  through  the  drivin'  rain  we  saw 
the  ole  Thetis,  'er  prow  sunk  so 't  the  starn  was  clean  outer  water,  driftin'  in  towards 
the  pint.  You  see,  the  Pearl  had  come  boomin'  along  in  the  fog,  an'  took  her 
amidships,  an'  started  the  bulkhead.  When  that  filled  she  fluked  up,  an'  sunk  not 
more 'n  three  minutes  after  we  saw 'er.  'T  was  one 'er  the  ol'  side- wheelers  that 
use'ter  run  on  the  Fall  River  line,  an'  by  good  luck  'er  hurricane  deck  come  off,  as 
she  heeled  up  an'  sunk ;  so  there  was  fifty  people  or  so  that  did  n't  go  down  at  first. 
But  there  was  twenty-three  Eyetalians  they  had  stowed  away  an'  locked  up  in  the 
hold  that  are  there  yit.  In  them  times  't  was  a  volunteer  life-saving  crew  we  had 
here,  so  six  or  eight  of  us  put  off  for  the  life-boat.  Before  we  hed  it  down  to  the 
beach  there  was  a  crowd  there,  of  hotel  folks  an'  neighbors,  an'  ol'  Uncle  'Siah 
York  come  hobblin'.  down  the  hill,  swingin'  'is  cane,  an'  hollerin  fer  us  not  to  launch 
the  boat,  though  we  could  n't  hear  nothin'  for  the  surf.  Sure  'nuf,  't  was  a  ticklish 
kind  of  a  sea  to  go  out  in.  The  big  waves  broke  out  over  the  outer  reef  yender, 
an'  come  rollin'  in,  higher  'n  a  house-roof,  breakin'  all  the  way,  an'  when  they  'd 
bump  the  shore  the  pint  'ud  shake  like  a  ship's  deck  in  a  gale,  an'  the  spray  flew 
clean  over  the  hill  there.  "No  boat  can  live  in  that  sea,"  sez  Jed  Collins,  an' 
backed  out.  But  I  see  that  by  launchin'  in  the  lee  of  the  pint,  if  we  could  git 
through  'tween  two  of  them  breakers  'ithout  their  boardin'  us,  't  would  be  an  even 
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chance  of  doublin'  the  reef,  an^  then  by  headin'  'er  to  the  waves  we  could  work  out  to 
where  the  upper  deck  was  floating  black  with  people,  as  we  could  see  with  a  good  glass. 
Wa-a-1,  finally  I  got  five  men,  an'  as  we  shoved  off,  oP  Uncle  'Siah  sings  out, 
'  There  goes  our  neighbors  to  the  fishes  ! '  This  was  too  much  for  Jake  Lamson, 
an'  givin'  a  look  at  the  water,  he  dropped  'is  oar,  chucked  overboard,  an'  floundered 
ashore,  for  we  was  jist  off  the  beach.  Then  soon  as  we  got  out'n  the  cove,  an'  the 
swell  struck  us,  down  slumped  Ben  Hi^gins,  pale  as  an  oyster  an'  sick  as  a  hoss,  an' 
laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  the  rest  of  the  day.  That  left  only  four  on  us  to 
man  the  boat. 

"  'Now,  boys,'  sez  I,  as  one  of  them  big  breakers  stove  by,  '  now's  the  time  to 
strain  yer  beef.'  We  was  jest  at  the  turn  of  the  pint,  so't  the  strength  of  the  wave 
couldn't  reach  us.  'If  we  can  put  'er  through  an'  get  beyond  the  reef  afore  the 
next  wave  comes,'  sez  I,  'we're  all  right.  If  we  can't,  God  help  us!'  So  we 
buckled  to  't  an'  pulled  till  the  cords  stuck  out  on  them  men's  forreds  like  the  veins 
on  a  rhubarb  leaf,  an'  the  oars  sprung  at  every  stroke  like  bent  bows.  By  good 
luck  an'  fisherman's  muscle  we  got  through,  so 't  only  the  little  end  of  the  breaker 
took  us,  an'  shippin'  half  a  boatful  er  water  we  weathered  it,  an'  struck  for  where 
the  ol'  deck  was  playin'  up  an'  down  on  the  waves.  But  it  broke  up  afore  we  could 
reach  it,  an'  if  the  wind  had  n't  fell,  we  could  n't  'ave  done  much  ;  but  by  cruisin' 
round,  pickin'  'em  off  the  wreckage,  an'  some  few  floatin'  w^th  life-preservers,  we 
managed  to  get  thirty-nine,  an'  all  but  five  on  'em  was  alive  when  we  struck  shore. 
The  sea  smoothed  some  'bout  three  o'clock,  an'  after  pullin'  back  an'  forth  to  be 
sure  there  was  nobody  else  hangin'  to  the  wreckage,  we  cut  away  for  the  cove, 
where  there  was  a  bigger  crowd  than  ever,  ready  to  help  us  fetch  to  the  fellers  that 
'ad  keeled  up,  half  drowned  an'  played  out. 

From  that  big  load  of  passengers  that  had  left  New  York  the  night  before,  not 
a  single  woman  was  saved.  The  whole  thirty-four  was  men.  An'  includin'  them 
twenty- three  Eyetalians,  which  was  locked  up  into  the  hold  an'  are  there  yit,  there 
was  nigh  onto  two  hundred  souls  on  that  boat. 

' '  Wa-a-1,  dog-gone  the  rheumatiz  in  that  port  leg  of  mine,  it  always  boards  me 
if  I  anchor  a  bit ;  an'  when  I  git  to  gammin',  as  I  have  to-day,  I  do  n't  know  anuff 
to  ease  off  an'  yank  the  kinks  out  'n  it.  But  I  've  got  to  pull  out  an'  haul  them  pots 
in  afore  noon,  rheumatiz  or  no  rheumatiz ;  so  good-day,  an'  call  'round  agin  when 
you  come  down." 

With  this  farewell  Cap'n  Dan  arose,  slouched  down  to  his  boat,  and  launched  it 
in  the  very  place  where  they  had  pushed  the  life-boat  into  the  surf  on  that  eventful 
morning  after  the  great  storm  of  August,  1872.  And  I  almost  envied  the  old  fisher- 
man with  rheumatism  in  his  "port  leg,"  for  the  satisfaction  of  having  restored 
thirty- four  people  to  their  friends  and  firesides,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  and  the 
danger  of  desolating  his  own  humble  home. 

P,  E.  S, 
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TRIOLETS. 
I. 

SJlie  came  tripping  adown  the  steep  hill, 

With  a  smile  on  her  fair,  winsome  face ; 
And  though  Boreas  wooed  with  a  will, 
She  came  tripping  adown  the  steep  hill, 

Eluding  his  chilling  embrace. 

Ignoring  the  slippery  place. 
She  came  tripping  adown  the  steep  hill, 

With  a  smile  on  her  fair,  winsome  face. 

II. 

He  came  striding  adown  the  steep  hill, 

With  an  easy  and  dignified  grace  ; 
Though  a  fall  on  the  pavement  might  kill. 
He  came  striding  adown  the  steep  hill. 

Till  betrayed  by  the  slippery  place. 

Then — no  more  with  self-satisfied  face 
Came  he  striding  adown  the  steep  hill 

With  an  easy  and  dignified  grace. 

E.  O.  Grover. 


SHIFTING  BALLAST. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  pleasures  of  a  stay  in  Bermuda  is  sailing  on  the  crystal 
waters  of  Hamilton  bay.  In  the  winter,  when  the  greatest  number  of  Americans 
are  there,  and  there  is  more  life  and  excitement  than  at  any  other  time  during  the 
year,  there  are  always  a  number  of  races  for  cups  or  other  trophies. 

The  race  for  the  Princess  Hotel  Visitors'  cup  had  been  announced  for  March  20, 
on  Great  Sound, — "once  to  windward,  twice  to  leeward."  As  that  day  proved  too 
rainy  for  the  contest  it  was  postponed,  but  the  next  morning  "Old  Sol"  came 
down  the  avenue  wearing  a  broad- brimmed  hat  and  minus  his  umbrella,  and  the 
race  was  announced  for  10  a.  m.  As  the  momentous  hour  approached,  I  rushed 
excitedly  to  my  room,  donned  my  ulsterette,  and  started  for  the  pier.  I  had  no 
sooner  gotten  on  board  the  excursion-boat  than  the  skipper  of  the  Iris  came  along, 
claiming  that  his  crew  was  insufficient.  Thinking  to  do  the  generous,  I  proffered 
my  services,  little  thinking  they  would  be  accepted.  But  the  skipper  only  remarked, 
"  How  are  you  on  fifty-sixes?  I  guess  you '11  do  to  shift  ballast."  So  beckoning 
to  a  bell-boy,  I  resigned  my  ulsterette  into  his  black  little  hands  and  turned  reso- 
lutely seaward.  All  hands  promptly  divested  themselves  of  their  outer  garments, 
and  of  course  I  went  and  did  likewise.  To  my  unspeakable  disgust,  however,  I  was 
not  called  upon  to  shift  any  ballast,  and  for  the  first  half  hour  had  to  sit  on  the 
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rail  in  my  shirt-sleeves,  while  the  icy  breezes  sent  the  shivers  chasing  each  other 
up  and  down  my  back. 

We  had  reached  a  spot  pretty  near  the  windwa;rd  stake-boat  when  the  rain  com- 
menced to  pour  down.  With  one  accord  we  went  below,  got  out  the  provision-box, 
and  followed  the  example  of  the  rain.  "  It  will  fair  up  pretty  soon,"  remarked  the 
skipper;  "this  is  the  clearing-shower."  Sure  enough,  in  a  few  minutes  the  rain 
ceased,  and  we  prepared  to  let  go  the  main  sheet.  We  had  hardly  let  go 
when  we  had  to  take  it  in  again,  on  account  of  another  "clearing-shower." 
Again  we  went  below.  This  time  I  was  delighted  to  get  at  the  jug  and  lunch- 
basket,  and  for  a  short  time  shifted  ballast  with  a  will.  Again  we  were  called  on 
deck  by  the  announcement  that  the  shower  was  over,  and  once  more  we  were 
driven  below.  This  condition  of  things  went  on  till  nine  clearing-showers  had 
been  gathered  to  their  fathers.  Then  the  sun  came  out,  and  for  the  tenth  time  we 
let  go  the  main  sheet. 

At  length  we  got  underway.  "Everyman  to  his  place,"  said  the  skipper. 
Being  ordered  to  a  seat  below,  on  the  starboard  side,  I  crouched  down  in  a  con- 
tracted little  hole  away  aft,  where  the  deck  could  almost  light  pipes  with  the  keel. 
Here  I  sat,  all  doubled  up,  for  an  hour  or  more,  till  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would 
change  my  position,  even  if  I  had  to  shift  fifty-sixes.  "  Every  man  to  his  place," 
growled  the  skipper,  seeing  my  attempt  to  get  up,  and  back  I  settled,  stiff  and 
aching  from  my  cramped  position.  After  another  thirty  minutes,  during  which  I 
said  nothing  but  thought  volumes,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  rather  than  be 
tortured  that  way  any  longer  I  could  endure  being  thrown  overboard,  and  habitate 
with  the  primeval  sharks.  I  arose  and  looked  around.  We  had  made  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  There  was  a  dead  calm,  and  ours  was  the  last  boat  in  the  line. 
Before  long,  however,  matters  changed  for  the  better.  We  caught  a  fine  breeze, 
passed  Colonel  Eaton  in  the  Uiikjiown,  and  came  close  up  to  the  Governor.  In 
that  order  we  rounded  the  leeward  stake-boat,  and  set  the  spinnaker  on  the  star- 
board side  for  the  windward  run.  In  this  we  left  the  Unknow7t  away  aft,  and  came 
near  overhauling  the  Governor.  Soon  we  made  the  windward  stake-boat  and  made 
a  port  tack  for  the  last  run.  We  now  had  the  benefit  of  a  splendid  breeze,  and 
fairly  flew  over  the  water.  On  we  sped,  straight  for  the  stake-boat,  the  white 
crests  dashing  up  at  every  leap  till  we  cut  right  across  the  bow  of  the  Daimtless, 
and  crossed  the  line.  The  race  was  over ;  the  Intrepid  took  us  in  tow,  and  we 
steamed  homeward  in  the  rain. 

The  skipper  thanked  me  for  my  valuable  services,  and  said  he  thought  that  if  it 
had  n't  been  for  my  help  he  might  not  have  won  the  race. 

A.   O.   CaswelL 
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FOOLS   ALL. 

Learned  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  is  he, 
Skilled  in  the  mazes  of  history ; 
Answers  the  riddles  put  by  the  Sphinx, 
Sips  of  the  nectar  that  Wisdom  drinks. 
But  vain  is  his  wisdom  ! — He  does  n't  know 

Whether  'twill  snow. 

Or  whether  't  will  blow, 
Or  whether  the  rift  in  the  rack  will  grow 

To  the  blue  of  pleasant  weather. 

Forth  on  his  quest  springs  Romeo, 
With  a  rose  and  a  ring  and  a  valiant  show. 
Phyllis  is  waiting ;  to-night  he  '11  tell 
The  story  his  heart  has  conned  so  well. 
Vain,  fine  bravado ! — He  does  n't  know 

Whether  'twill  snow. 

Or  whether  't  will  blow, 
Or  whether  the  rift  in  the  rack  will  grow 

To  the  blue  of  pleasant  weather. 

O.  S.  Davis. 


LOVE  WILL  FIND  THE  WAY. 

A   TRUE    INCIDENT. 

We  were  sitting  on  the  broad  piazza  after  supper.  My  companion  was  a  middle- 
aged  Scotchman,  who  throughout  a  life  marked  by  many  vicissitudes  had  kept  a 
tender  heart  and  an  unwavering  faith.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor  ;  and  I  would  take 
his  simple  word  far  more  readily  than  most  men's  bonds.  As  we  sat  there,  with 
the  shadows  of  twilight  slowly  gathering  about,  he  told  me  a  most  remarkable  story, 
the  truth  of  which  he  vouched  for,  and  which  I  will  now  relate. 

The  mills  were  closed  for  repairs,  and  all  Tariffviile  was  enjoying  a  holiday,  which 
it  was  spending  for  the  most  part  in  promenading  up  and  down  the  great  plank-walk 
which  stretches  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  Farmington  river  from  where  it  makes 
the  great  bend  after  breaking  through  the  Talcott  hills.  After  the  crowd  had 
mostly  left,  John  Herbert,  an  overseer  in  the  largest  of  the  mills,  took  his  prom- 
enade. He  had  been  walking  but  a  short  time  when  he  heard  loud  shrieks,  and 
hastening  at  the  top  of  his  speed  to  the  spot  whence  they  came,  saw  a  woman 
endeavoring  to  escape  a  large  and  savage  dog,  which  he  promptly  shot  v/ith  his 
revolver,  and  found  himself  receiving  the  thanks  of  Mary  Gilbert,  the  belle  of  the 
valley.  Her  father  was  a  wealthy  tobacco-planter  with  an  ancestral  estate  border- 
ing the  river,  and  looked  upon  the  mill-people,  from  owner  down,  with  feelings  of 
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contempt.     The  young  people  met  a  few  times  by  accident,  and  then  intentionally^ 
for  their  acquaintance  quickly  ripened  into  love. 

Finally  the  proud  old  planter  heard  of,  and  forbade,  his  daughter's  meeting  that 
mill-hand.  This  not  availing,  he  locked  her  in  her  room,  after  many  entreaties  and 
threats.  She  soon  sickened ;  but  nevertheless,  Herbert  was  refused  admittance  to 
the  house.  At  last  there  was  mourning  in  the  Farmington  valley,  for  Mary  Gilbert, 
whose  unfailing  courtesy  and  kindliness  had  made  her  beloved,  was  dead,  and  the 
people  missed  her.  Her  distracted  father  raved  and  cursed  like  a  maniac,  because 
he  had  killed  her  by  denying  the  wish  of  her  heart. 

When  John  Herbert,  whose  hair  had  turned  white  in  a  single  night,  came  the 
next  morning  to  ask  that  he  might  look  upon  his  love  for  the  last  time,  no  one 
prevented,  and  he  went  up  to  the  death-chamber  alone. 

He  caressed  her,  he  called  upon  her  by  the  love  he  bore  her  to  come  back  to  him ; 
he  prayed  in  his  frenzy  that  she  might  come  to  life  again.  A  loud  cry  was  heard, 
and  the  servants,  rushing  in,  found  Flerbert  on  the  floor  in  a  faint,  and  a  slight 
flush  on  the  cheek  of  Mary  Gilbert,  which  deepened  soon  to  the  glow  of  life.  Of 
course  she  had  lain  in  a  trance,  and  mighty  love  had  recalled  her  from  a  sleep  that 
the  doctors  say  would  soon  have  been  for  eternity. 

B.  S. 


Crayon   Bleu. 


As  Crayon  Bleu  looks  at  his  table  this  month,  there  rises  before  him  a  vision  of 
Andover  hill,  a  recitation-room  where  the  boys  sat  with  their  backs  to  the  instructor,  and 
a  formidable  array  of  blackboards  covered  with  mathematical  demonstrations ;  for  the 
books  presented  for  inspection  this  month  deal  mainly  with  the  "  xs  "  and  with  the  "  I  wish 
to  proves  "  that  are  such  bogies  to  the  student  preparing  for  college. 

Academic  Algebra.     Edward  A.  Bowser,  LL.  D.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  work  is  designed  as  a  text-book  for  common  schools,  high  schools,  and  academies, 
and  to  prepare  students  entering  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  The  book  is  a  complete 
treatise  on  algebra  up  to  and  through  progressions,  and  including  permutations  and  com- 
binations and  the  binomial  theorem.  The  aim  has  been  to  explain  the  principles  concisely 
and  clearly,  bestowing  great  care  upon  the  explanations  and  proofs  of  the  fundamental 
operations  and  rules.     Copious  illustrations  are  given. 

College  Requirements  in  Algebra.      George  Parsons  Tibbits,  A.  M.      Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co., 

publishers. 

The  Williston  students  have  found  these  reviews  so  serviceable,  that  a  more  convenient 
form  had  become  necessary.  From  a  wide  collection  of  college  papers  about  four  hun- 
dred examples,  illustrating  nearly  every  principle  in  algebra,  have  been  selected  and  care- 
fully arranged  by  subjects.  Whenever  a  suitable  one  could  not  be  so  obtained,  an  original 
problem,  or  one  from  foreign  texts,  was  inserted. 

A  New  Geometry,  on  the  Heuristic  Plan.  G.  Irving  Hopkins,  instructor  of  mathematics 
and  physics  in  high  school,  Manchester,  N.  H.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Sample 
sent  post-paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 

The  demonstrations  are  purposely  left  incomplete,  that  the  pupil  may  be  compelled  by 
the  exercise  of  his  reasoning  powers  to  gain  the  full  discipline  which  the  study  of  geometry 
affords.  "  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  text-books  on  elementary  geometry  I  have  seen. 
Hopkins's  method  of  presenting  the  subject  is  natural,  and  therefore  a  sound  one ;  the  sub- 
ject so  presented  ought  to  prove  attractive  to  any  class,  and  the  results  most  satisfactory. 
The  book  is  certainly  far  ahead  of  any  edition  of  Euclid  as  a  text-book  for  beginners." — 
F.  H.  Schofield,  principal  of  mathematics,  college  department  of  public  schools,  Winnipeg. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry..  Edward  A.  Bowser,  LL.  D.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  ^1.35. 
In  the  present  work  on  elementary  geometry,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Euclid- 
ian geometry,  it  is  aimed  to  combine  the  excellencies  of  Euclid  with  those  of  the  best  mod- 
ern writers,  especially  of  Legendre,  Rouche,  and  Comberousse.  Many  of  the  demonstra- 
tions are  those  of  Euclid,  with  minor  changes  frequently  introduced,  and  the  syllogistic 
form  is  retained  throughout ;  but  the  arangement  is  quite  different.  In  the  present  treatise 
it  is  desired  to  effect  two  objects:  (i)  To  teach  geometric  truths;  (2)  to  discipline  and 
invigorate  the  mind,  and  train  it  to  habits  of  clear  and  consecutive  reasoning. 
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Latin  Prose  Exercises,  based  upon  Livy,  Book  XXI.     A.  Judson  Eaton,  Ph.  D.  (Leipzig). 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  best  way  of  studying  Latin  prose  is  in  connection  with 
the  reading  of  Latin  authors.  The  translation  of  the  Latin  is  in  this  way  done  with  more 
care,  thought,  and  appreciation  ;  the  desired  grammatical  drill  is  acquired,  as  well  as,  in 
addition  to  a  vocabulary,  a  precise  and  definite  sense  of  Latin  style.  Our  great  models  for 
Latin  prose  are  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Livy.  Of  exercises  based  upon  Caesar's  Commenta- 
ries, we  have  no  lack.  But  in  beginning  the  reading  of  Livy,  similar  lessons  were  unknown 
to  the  author,  and  the  following  exercises  were  prepared,  based  upon  the  twenty-first  book, 
as  preliminary  to  Latin  composition  after  the  style  of  Livy. 

The  Centti7y  for  March:  The  March  Century  is  particularly  interesting  to  the  many 
thousands  who  have  constituted  the  audiences  of  the  famous  Polish  pianist,  Paderew.-ki, 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  These  papers  on  Paderewski  are  parts  of  the  mu- 
sical series  which  the  Century  is  publishing  this  year.  The  frontispiece  is  an  engraving  of 
Paderewski  from  a  photograph,  and'  in  addition  a  drawing  by  Irving  R.  "Wiles  is  given, 
showing  the  great  virtuoso  at  the  piano.  Accompanying  these  pictures  are  "  A  Critical 
Study,"  by  the  distinguished  American  pianist  and  composer,  William  Mason ;  "  A  Bi- 
ographical Sketch,"  by  Miss  Fanny  Morris  Smith;  and  a  poem,  by  R.  W.  Gilder,  entitled 
"  How  Paderewski  Plays."  The  biographical  sketch,  brief  as  it  is,  contains,  we  understand, 
the  fullest  particulars  ever  yet  given  of  the  life  of  its  famous  subject.  In  this  number  of 
the  Centicry  Mr.  Stedman's  essays  on  poetry  are  begun.  Mrs,  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer 
has  an  article  on  "  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,"  which  is  brilliantly  illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell. 
The  United  States  Fish  Commission  is  described  by  Mr.  Richard  Rathbun,  a  scientific 
member  of  the  staff.  Professor  Henry  C.  Adams  presents  a  timely  study  of  "The  Farmer 
and  Railway  Legislation." 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March  opens  with  an  article  by  the  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  the 
popular  Boston  clergyman,  on  "  An  Old  English  Township,"  in  which  he  embodies,  in  a 
delightful  way,  the  chances  and  changes  of  a  settlement  in  Lancashire,  Singleton  by  name, 
with  which  Mr.  Herford  is  thoroughly  familiar,  and  which  shows  him  at  heart  to  have  all 
that  true  English  love  of  the  country  which  is  almost  a  national  characteristic.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford continues  his  serial  of  Italian  life,  "  Don  Orsino,"  and  Miss  Isabel  F.  Hapgood  has 
a  vividly  written  paper  on  Russian  travel,  called  "  Harvest-Tide  on  the  Volga."  Miss 
Agnes  Repplier  contributes  an  interesting  essay  on  "  The  Children's  Poets,"  in  which  she 
demonstrates  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  children  to  understand  poetry  to  enjoy  it ;  and 
that  very  often  children  do  not  understand  precisely  the  infantile  kind  of  poetry  which  is 
written  for  them,  but  prefer  poems  like  Tennyson's  "  Lady  of  Shalott,"  which  not  all  grown 
people  comprehend. 

Scribner''s  Magazine  for  March  contains  many  noteworthy  contributions.  The  opening 
pages  have  the  widely  announced  last  poem  written  by  the  late  James  Russell  Lowell, 
entitled  *'  On  a  Bust  of  General  Grant,"  which  is  in  the  vein  of  Mr.  Lowell's  highest  patri- 
otism, ranking  with  the  famous  "  Commemoration  Ode."  It  includes  a  fac-simile  of  one  of 
the  stanzas,  showing  the  author's  interlineations.  An  article  of  the  widest  interest,  in  view 
of  the  World's  Fair  and  the  rapidly  increasing  commercial  importance  of  Chicago,  is  a 
detailed  account  (such  as  has  never  before  been  given  in  a  popular  magazine)  of  "The 
Water-Route  from  Chicago  to  the  Ocean," — by  way  of  the  great  lakes,  the  Welland  canal, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  river — with  elaborate  illustrations. 


Exchanges, 


College  publications,  like  those  of  the  outer  world,  are  found  in  almost  every  grade,  from 
the  large  magazine  to  the  two-sheeted  weekly  or  daily.  The  magazine  is  supposed  to  por- 
tray the  literary  tone  of  the  college  which  it  represents,  while  the  weekly  treats  of  general 
and  particular  news  and  other  matters  more  directly  in  touch  with  the  daily  life  of  the  stu- 
dent, yet  the  distinction  is  sometimes  hard  to  keep  clear.  In  the  editorial  notes  of  a  Lit. 
we  see  the  same  matters  touched  upon  as  we  do  in  the  Weekly,  and  also  in  the  latter  we 
see  that  which  really  belongs  to  the  former. 

Of  late,  however,  the  distinction,  when  two  publications  come  from  the  same  college,  is 
more  marked,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  most  cases  the  two  papers  are  as  it  were 
in  harmonious  separation  from  each  other.  But  the  separation  in  some  instances  becomes 
inharmonious  and,  unfortunately,  wide.  The  Williams  Weekly  has  of  late  displayed  pugna- 
cious tendencies  toward  the  Williams  Lit.  which  are  certainly  not  of  the  most  agreeable 
character.  No  one  cares  to  read  week  after  week  the  belligerent  sentiments  of  sarcastic 
editorials,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  breach  is  rapidly  healing  over. 

The  Exonian  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  though  small,  embodies  the  ^z^wj-paper. 
As  some  colleges  are  unable  or  do  not  care  to  support  two  separate  papers,  we  find 
a  grade  between  the  literary  monthly  and  the  weekly  which  is  a  combination  of  the 
two.  In  this  edition  are  found  articles  tliat  are  at  par  with  many  of  those  in  our  month- 
lies. One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  fiction  found  in  them  is,  that  the  stories  are  to  a 
great  extent  founded  on  college  life,  a  scheme  which  it  would  well  become  their  contempo- 
raries of  more  pretentious  literary  accomplishments  to  follow.  One  of  the  great  faults  of 
our  stories  is,  that  they  are  stiff  and  unreal.  Why  doesn't  the  writer  take  a  scene  from 
college  life  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  instead  of  apeing  the  hackneyed  plot  of  the 
novel?  Even  if  it  must  be  a  love  story,  at  least  let  the  hero  be  a  college  man.  For  example  : 
The  Trinity  Tablet  gives  a  very  interesting  little  story  of  how  a  college  chum  fell  in  love 
with  a  beautiful  flower  of  country  maidenhood,  but  was  so  undecided  as  to  the  state  of  his 
own  heart  that  he  lost  her  entirely.  A  truly  realistic  sketch  it  is.  Again :  The  Blue  and 
White,  of  Columbia  college,  gives  us  a  refreshing  bit  of  college  life  in  the  short  sketch,  "The 
Horse-Car  Ride,"  in  which  a  very  wise  (.'')  college  man  is  made  the  dupe  of  a  sharp-witted 
Irish  conductor. 

In  literary  merit,  too,  these  quasi  Lits.  are  not  lacking.  The  Bates  Student,  for  instance, 
devotes  a  whole  department  to  very  good  literary  work.  "Joseph  Addison  and  The 
Spectator  "  in  the  Ticftonian  is  also  worthy  of  special  mention.  The  weeklies,  however, 
do  not  pretend  to  enter  far  into  the  literary  realm.  It  is  their  purpose  to.  put  before  the 
student-body  a  publication  which  will  be  of  practical  use,  and  of  special  interest  both  in  its 
news  and  in  its  articles.  Undoubtedly,  heavy  literary  articles  would  fail  in  this  direction, 
for  as  a  whole  they  are  of  more  use  to  the  author  who  gets  practice  in  writing,  than  to  any- 
one else.  How  customary  it  is  with  the  boys  to  pass  lightly  over  every  article  in  their 
college  paper  which,  by  its  title  or  general  appearance,  shows  it  to  be  one  of  these  literary 
bugbears.     The  Yale  and  A'assau  Lits.  are  both  eminent  literary  monthlies,  yet  the  latter 
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is  much  more  readable  as  a  college  paper  from  the  fact  that  it  always  contains  bright,  inter- 
esting stories,  while  the  former  is  heavy  with  literature  which,  valuable  in  some  respects, 
is  not  what  the  fellows  are  interested  in.  If  they  are  looking  for  that  kind  of  reading,  they 
are  more  likely  to  try  the  magazines  in  the  reading-room  of  the  college  library. 

In  verse,  however,  we  find  a  strong  representative  in  almost  every  paper.  Brown  verse 
"needs  but  to  be  mentioned  to  be  known."  The  Unit  of  Iowa  college  also  devotes  a 
whole  page  to  very  good  college  poetry.  Among  the  late  numbers,  one  of  the  best  poems 
is  found  in  the  University  Beacon  (Boston)  on  "  My  College  Girl  and  I."  Some  of  the 
papers  seem  however  to  be  in  hard  luck,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  clippings  following : 


HARD  LUCK. 

There  once  was  a  maid  in  Hoboken, 

Who  gave  her  betrothed  as  a  token, 

Some  cabbage  bananas 

Which  she  said  were  "  Havanas." 

The  engagement  that  was,  is  now  broken. 

Bhie  and  White. 


HARD  LUCK. 

He  was  a  Senior  learned, 
An  athlete,  too,  he  said  ; 
She  was  a  summer  maiden 
Whom  chance  to  him  had  led. 
They  had  talked  and  walked  together, 
And  had  driven,  rowed,  and  danced  ; 
While  he  wished  to  pop  the  question 
At  which  many  a  man  has  blanched, 
Stopping  loath. 

In  the  hammock  they  were  sitting. 
On  the  last  night  of  vacation. 
When  her  hand  touched  his,  and  quickly 
He  was  filled  with  strange  elation. 
"  Will  you  be  my  ovv^n,  my  darling  ? " 
Thus  at  last  the  words  he  spoke; 
But  the  sounds  had  scarce  been  uttered 
When  the  hammock  fastening — broke, 
Dropping  both! 

Bowdoin  Orient. 


THE  OLD  GYM. 

Said  the  plumber  to  his  man. 

As  they  worked  beneath  my  stair, 

"  Get  a  shovel  if  you  can, 

From  that  barn,  just  over  there." 

Jack  came  back ;  upon  his  phiz 
Was  a  wide-extended  grin. 

"Tom,"  he  said,  "  that  there  barn  is 
Somethin'  that  they  study  in." 


Trinity  Tablet. 


Alumni  Notes. 


That  this  department  may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible,  -we  solicit  contributions  from 
all.  Items  that  may  seem  unimportant  to  the  contributor,  will  no  doubt  carry  to  some  readers  remem^ 
brances  of  hafpy  but  departed  days. 

The  ninth  annual  banquet  of  the  Grafton  and  Coos  County  Bar  Association  occurred  at 
Plymouth,  January  29,  in  the  Pemigewassett  House.  Resolutions  of  respect  were  adopted 
regarding  ex-Judge  William  S.  Ladd  '55,  Hon.  Ossian  Ray,  and  Attorney-General  Daniel 
Barnard  of  Franklin,  deceased  within  the  year.  Hon.  Harry  Bingham,  of  Littleton,  deliv- 
ered an  address  upon  Hon.  W.  S.  Ladd;  Hon.  EUery  A.  Hibbard,  of  Laconia,  read  a  bio- 
graphical paper  upon  Joseph  Bell,  of  Haverhill.  The  following  resolution  was  passed  : 
"  Resolved,  That  the  Association  learns  with  approval  that  the  name  of  our  brother,  Hon. 
Alvin  Burleigh  ['71].  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  successor  to  the  office  of  attorney- 
general,  and  we  commend  his  candidacy  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  his  excellency 
the  governor  and  the  honorable  council."  Among  the  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  vice-president,  Hon.  Harry  Bingham  '43,  and  treasurer,  Hon.  George  H.  Adams  ^']i, 
of  Plymouth.  The  toast-master,  Hon.  Jason  H.  Dudley  '62,  called  upon  gentlemen  for 
toasts  in  the  following  order  :  "  The  Day  we  Celebrate,"  Hon.  Irving  W.  Drew  '70,  of  Lan- 
caster; "  The  Secret  Ballot,"  Hon.  Harry  Bingham  '43;  "The  Bar,"  John  P.  Bartlett  '64; 
"Dartmouth  College,"  Prof.  James  F.  Colby '72  ;  "The  Kanuck,"  William  P.  Buckley 
'77,  of  Lancaster;  "Good  Night,"  Hon.  Alvin  Burleigh  '71. 

At  the  third  annual  banquet  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  held  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago,  111.,  January  16,  the  following  Dartmouth  men  were  present :  Samuel  B.  Chase 
'44,  Benjamin  F.  Ayer  '46,  John  C.  Dore  '47,  Benjamin  E.  Gallup  '47,  Jonas  Hutchinson 
'63,  Chas.  E.  Lane  '66,  Wm.  R.  Burleigh  '72,  Geo.  D.  Holton  '']t^  C.  S.  S.,  Wm.  H.  Gardiner 
'76,  Charles  R.  Webster  '82,  Francis  W.  Parker  '87  hon.  The  following  replied  to  toasts : 
"New  Hampshire's  Influence  on  the  West,"  Benjamin  F.  Ayer  '46;  "New  Hampshire's 
Judiciary,"  Jonas  Hutchinson  ^dy,  "New  Hampshire  in  Education,"  Francis  W.  Parker 
'87  hon. ;  "  New  Hampshire  in  History,"  John  C.  Dore  '47. 

'36  D.  M.  C.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Savory,  a  prominent  physician  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  died 
Tuesday,  February  2,  aged  seventy-eight.  He  was  a  native  of  Beverly,  Mass.  After  grad- 
uation he  was  Professor  of  Obstetrics  at  the  Philadelphia  Medical  College.  Dr.  Savory 
was  president  of  the  Middlesex  North  Medical  Society  three  terms.  His  practice  in  Low- 
ell dates  from  1848,  and  it  has  been  very  successful.  He  had  been  a  constant  student, 
four  times  journeying  to  Europe  to  add  to  his  stock  of  knowledge.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  in  this  section  to  recognize  the  importance  of  antiseptics  in  surgery,  and  kept  himself 
abreast  of  modern  scientific  thought  and  discovery  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  mak- 
ing a  special  study  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 

'41.     David  Cross  is  vice-president  of  the  Manchester  Board  of  Trade. 
'42  D.  M.  C.     Ira  S.  Chase,  of  Bristol,  died  January  21. 
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'42.  The  Congregational  church  at  Salmon  Falls  has  accepted  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Samuel  J.  Spaulding,  which  takes  effect  April  i. 

'43  D.  M.  C.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  H.  Mason,  one  of  the  most  influential  and  best  known  citi- 
zens of  Moultonborough,  died  at  his  home  January  29,  of  neuralgia  of  the  heart.  He  was 
born  in  Gilford,  December  14,  1816,  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  academies  at 
Wolfeborough  and  Gilmanton,  and  was  graduated  from  the  medical  school.  He  com- 
menced practising  medicine  in  Moultonborough  in  1843,  where  he  soon  acquired  an  exten- 
sive practice,  and  became  well  known  as  a  skilful  and  successful  physician  and  sur- 
geon. He  was  interested  in  politics,  and  represented  his  town  in  the  legislature  of  1859- 
'6o-'62  and  '69,  and  was  state  senator  in  i864-'65,  member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1877,  and  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture  about  ten  years.  Dr.  Mason  was  a  man  of 
large  ability,  a  good  public  speaker,  and  had  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  his  townsmen 
to  an  unusual  degree. 

'43.  The  building  committee  of  the  trustees  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  College  con- 
sists of  Hon.  Lyman  D.  Stevens  '43,  ex-Governor  Benjamin  F.  Prescott  '56,  and  Professor 
C.  H.  Pettee  '74. 

'43.     Hon.  L.  D.  Stevens  is  president  of  the  Concord  Board  of  Trade. 

'44.  The  Boston  Association  of  Sons  of  Vermont  held  a  banquet  at  the  Vendome,  Jan- 
uary 28,  1892.  Hon.  Ambrose  A.  Ranney  '44  was  one  of  the  speakers.  Hon.  Walbridge 
A.  Field  '55  was  vice-president,  Rev.  Charles  Parkhurst  '78  chaplain,  and  Alfred  S.  Hall 
'73  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

'46.  Benjamin  F.  Ayer,  LL.  D.,  of  Chicago,  was  elected  president  and  director  of  the 
Western  Railroad  Association  at  their  last  annual  meeting. 

'52,  Perkins  Bass,  of  Chicago,  has  presented  to  the  Congregational  church  of  his  native 
town,  Williamstown,  Vt,  the  sum  of  ^1,300,  for  repairs  and  furnishing  of  its  meeting- 
house. 

'52.  Dr.  James  S.  Durant,  of  Danville,  Vt,  died  January  9.  He  was  born  in  Walden, 
Vt.,  in  1825,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  college  in  '52,  and  from  the  medical  school 
in  '55.  His  professional  life  was  passed  in  Danville,  where  his  skill  and  untiring  devotion 
to  his  patients  secured  him  a  large  practice. 

'54.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastman  Family  Association  of  the  United  States  was 
held  in  East  Concord  in  October.  Among  the  members  present  were  William  E.  Badger 
'80  C.  S.  S.,  Jonathan  E.  Pecker  '58  C.  S.  S.,  and  Benjamin  E.  Badger  '54. 

'54  C.  S.  S.  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Kimball,  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Concord  & 
Montreal  Railroad,  is  absent  on  a  visit  to  Oregon. 

'55.  Hon.  E.  B.  S.  Sanborn  '55,  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Prescott  '56,  and  Henry  B.  Ather- 
ton  '59  have  been  elected  directors  of  the  New  Hampshire  Provident  Mutual  Relief  Asso- 
ciation. 

'57.  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Charles  A.  Carleton,  of  New  York  city,  is  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States.  Address,  202 
Broadway. 

'57  C.  S.  S.  Prof.  C.  C.  Rounds  spoke  on  "  Professional  Education,"  at  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Teachers'  Institute,  in  Laconia,  January  27,  28,  and  29.  Prof.  John  K.  Lord  '68  gave 
a  lecture  on  "  Emigration,"  and  L.  J.  Rundlett  '81  read  a  paper  on  "  Writing." 
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'59.  Hon.  W.  G.  Veasey  '59  and  Hon.  W.  E.  Barrett  '81  were  among  the  invited 
guests  of  the  Republican  League  Convention  of  Vermont,  which  convened  at  Jjurlington 
February  11. 

'59.     Captain  H.  B.  Atherton  is  president  of  the  Nashua  Board  of  Education. 

'60.  Dr.  Arthur  Little  made  an  address  at  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  at  Music  hall,  January  31.  He  addressed  the  Central  New  Hampshire  Congrega- 
tional Club,  at  Nashua,  January  23. 

'61.  Edward  D.  Redington  responded  to  the  toast,  "  The  Reasons  Why,"  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Chicago  Sons  of  Vermont,  January  20. 

'62.  Horace  S.  Cummings,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  president  of  the  National  Telephone 
Company  of  that  city,  and  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Company.  Since 
1883  he  has  been  president  of  the  Spokane  Land  Improvement  Company.  Mr.  Cummings 
is  a  member  of  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society,  and  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

^(iy  The  Northwestern  Association  of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  held  its  annual  banquet  in 
Chicago,  December  16,  1891.  Jonas  Hutchinson  '63  was  one  of  six  to  respond  to  toasts. 
Other  Dartmouth  men  present  were  W.  G.  Clarke  '54,  E.  D.  Reddington  '61,  J.  W.  Lane- 
hart  '81,  C.  E.  Lane  '66,  N.  A.  McClary  '84,  K.  H.  Goodwin  '86. 

^^1.  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Joy  is  now  living  in  Farmington,  having  been  compelled  to  leave 
South  Dakota  by  bad  health. 

'63  non-grad.  Henri  R.  Foster  is  business  manager  of  the  Denver,  Col.,  Inter-Ocean^ 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Colorado  Mute  and  Blind  Institute. 

'65.  Rev.  George  H.  Ide,  of  Milwaukee,  was  moderator  of  the  Wisconsin  Congrega- 
tional Convention,  in  Fond  du  Lac,  in  October. 

'66.  Hon.  Nathan  P.  Hunt,  of  Manchester,  has  been  appointed  library  commissioner  of 
the  state,  under  the  law  of  1891. 

'66.  Charles  E.  Lane  is  manager  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers. 

'67.  John  N.  Irwin,  of  Keokuk,  la.,  ex-governor  of  Idaho  Territory,  published  an  arti- 
cle in  the  January  Forum,  entitled  "A  Great  Domain  by  Irrigation." 

^6"].  Charles  C.  Woodman  has  been  for  twenty  years  principal  of  the  Ledge  Street 
school,  Worcester,  Mass.  Before  taking  this  position  he  was  principal  of  the  Bridge- 
water  (Mass.)  academy. 

'67.  F.  G.  Mather,  of  Albany,  has  been  for  some  years  extensively  engaged  in  cyclo- 
pedia work,  and  has  furnished  many  articles  for  the  Britanica,  Appleton's,  American,  etc. 
He  also  writes  for  nearly  all  the  leading  magazines  and  the  New  York  newspapers.  Ad- 
dress, 120  Lancaster  street. 

^Sy.  Charles  F.  King,  principal  of  the  Dearborn  school,  Boston,  is  at  work  on  a  series 
of  "  Geography  Readers,"  designed  to  take  the  place  of  geographies  for  text-books.  Two 
numbers  of  the  series  are  printed,  and  have  already  been  adopted  in  Chicago,  Brooklyn, 
and  fifteen  other  large  cities.  Mr.  King's  former  work  on  "  Methods  and  Aids  in  Geogra- 
phy "  has  passed  rapidly  through  several  editions,  and  receives  great  commendation  from 
school  officers. 
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'67.  Abram  Brown  has  been  for  some  years  principal  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  high 
school,  an  institution  with  850  pupils  and  twenty-two  teachers.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Columbus  Educational  Association.     Address,  119  Hamilton  avenue. 

'67.  Prof.  Horace  Goodhue,  of  Carlton  college,  Northfield,  Minn.,  is  president  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association. 

'69  C.  S.  S.  Dwinel  F.  Thompson  is  Professor  of  Geometry  and  Drawing  in  the  Rens- 
selas  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

'71  C.  S.  S.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Fairbanks,  of  Dover,  is  secretary  of  the  Strafford  District 
Medical  Society,  and  Charles  A.  Tufts  '72  D.  M.  C.  is  one  of  the  councillors  of  that  organ- 
ization. 

'71.     E".  G.  Leach  is  president  of  the  FranklintBoard  of  Trade. 

'71.  Sidney  Worth,  M.  D.,  is  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Col- 
lege of  San  Francisco. 

'71.     Thomas  P.  Maryatt  is  county  surveyor  of  Washington  county,  Idaho. 

'72  D.  M.  C.  Hon.  Charles  A.  Tufts,  M.  D.,  has  been  chosen  president  of  the  Dover 
Board  of  Education. 

'72.     W.  H.  Galbraith  is  principal  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  high  school. 

'72.     F.  M.  Trask  is  assistant  editor  of  the  Medical  Times,  Denver,  Col. 

'^T^.     Clinton  B.  Evans  is  financial  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

'73.  N.  W.  Ladd,  member  of  the  Boston  common  council,  has  recently  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Webster  Historical  Society. 

'74.  Mr.  H.  N.  Demerritt  is  city  surveyor  of  Benicia,  Cal.  After  graduation,  he  stud- 
ied some  years  in  the  office  of  John  W.  Ellis,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  but  was  appointed  state 
civil  engineer  and  surveyor  of  California  in  1876.  In  1880  he  was  chosen  civil  engineer  of 
Gautemala,  Central  America,  but  accepted  the  office  of  state  surveyor  of  Nevada  the  fol- 
lowing year.     He  has  been  in  his  present  position  since  1885. 

'74  non-grad.  On  February  2,  Governor  Tuttle  appointed  Hon.  Edwin  G.  Eastman 
attorney-general,  in  place  of  Hon.  Daniel  Barnard  '65  hon.,  and  the  state  bar  appears  to 
consider  the  appointment  a  wise  and  worthy  one.  He  is  a  native  of  Grantham,  where 
he  was  born  November  22,  1848,  the  son  of  William  H.  Eastman,  of  Sugar  Hill,  a 
Methodist  preacher.  He  fitted  for  Dartmouth  college  at  Kimball  Union  Academy  in  Meri- 
den,  and  entered  college  in  1869,  but  did  not  graduate  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  after- 
ward received  a  diploma.  He  commenced  studying  law  with  Judge  Carpenter  in  1873, 
with  whom  he  remained  three  years,  and  was  then  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Haverhill,  in 
Grafton  county.  He  was  a  member  of  the  general  court  from  Grantham  that  same  year. 
In  1876  Mr.  Eastman  entered  the  office  of  the  late  Gen.  Oilman  Marston,  of  Exeter,  and 
two  years  later  became  the  partner  of  that  eminent  lawyer.  Since  then  Mr.  Eastman  has 
become  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  prominent  of  the  members  of  the  Rockingham  bar. 
He  was  solicitor  of  Rockingham  couuty  from  1883  to  1887,  but  on  account  of  his  large 
practice  declined  a  renomination.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  in  1889,  is  a  trus- 
tee of  Robinson  Female  Seminary,  and  vice-president  of  the  Union  Five  Cents  Savings 
Bank. 
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'74.  Rev.  Albert  F.  Newton,  of  Marll:)oi-ough,  has  received  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Rochester  Avenue  Congregational  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

'74.  Rev.  Myron  P.  Dickey,  of  Ludlow  Centre,  Mass.,  has  received  a  unanimous  call  to 
the  Congregational  church  at  Fenacook. 

'74.  Rev.  Edgar  L.  Morse,  pastor  of  Union  church,  Glyndon,  Minn.,  has  written  several 
valuable  articles  during  the  year  for  the  Homiletical  Monthly. 

'74.  Rev.  Harry  J.  Tatterson,  of  Biddeford,  Me.,  delivered  an  address  before  the  Maine 
Pedagogical  Society,  January  i,  upon  "  Ungraded  Schools  in  Cities." 

'74.  Frank  N.  Parsons  '74  and  Edward  G.  Leach  '71,  both  of  Franklin,  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  formation  of  a  board  of  trade  in  that  place.  Mr.  Leach  was  chairman  of 
the  first  meeting. 

'75.  George  I.  Aldrich,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  has  accepted  the 
superintendency  of  schools  in  Newton,  Mass. 

'75.  C.  P.  Bowman  is  located  in  one  of  the  finest  office  buildings  in  Sioux  City,  la., 
and  is  conducting  a  prosperous  law  business. 

'75  C.  S.  S.  The  Democratic  Press  Company  of  Concord  has  reelected  Clarence  E. 
Carr,  of  Andover,  director. 

'76.  Edward  D.  Brown  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Brown  &  Mclntire,  real  estate  and 
loans,  Globe  building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

'76.     Louis  V.  Haskell,  of  Stromsburg,  Neb.,  is  a  member  of  the  Republican  state  com- 
mittee, representing  the  eighteenth  senatorial  district.     He  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  grand   jury  selected   to  hear  cases  in  violation  of  the  interstate   commerce  law. ' 
He  was  also  elected,  this  year,  president  of  the  school  board  of  Stromsburg. 

'76.  Thomas  Flint,  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Brooklyn  high  school,  is  president 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Chess  and  Checker  Club  of  Brooklyn.  In  a  match  game  between  that 
club  and  the  New  York  Checker  Club  he  took  a  game  from  McEntree,  the  famous  New 
York  checker  player.  The  New  York  World  recently  contained  the  scores  of  one  of  his 
successful  games. 

'-]().  James  F.  McElroy,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  received  patents  during  the  year  for 
eleven  different  inventions  of  various  kinds  of  steam  and  water  heaters.  He  now  has  fifty- 
four  applications  pending,  and  others  in  course  of  preparation. 

,  '77.  Prof.  John  L.  Sewall,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  addressed  the  Vermont 
Congregational  convention,  at  Brattleboro,  last  October.  He  has  recently  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Newstead  Avenue  Congregational  church,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  enters  upon 
this  new  field  of  labor  with  the  good  wishes  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends  gained  during  his 
editorial  management  of  the  Golden  Rule  and  his  work  as  a  professor  in  Andover. 

'77.  Charles  A.  Willard  is  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul, 
and  also  is  at  the  head  of  a  prosperous  law  firm  of  that  city. 

'78.  Dr.  Charles  Parkhurst,  of  Zioit's  Herald,  recently  returned  from  a  three  weeks 
tour  in  Mexico,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Bishop  Fowler  and  other  representatives 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.     President  Diaz  gave  a  reception  to  this  company. 
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'']'^.  Frederick  W.  Gregg  is  United  States  commissioner  of  the  first  judicial  district  of 
Arizona. 

'78.  The  standing  and  special  committees  of  the  Boston  common  council  contain  the 
names  of  the  following  Dartmouth  men  :  Frank  Procter  '78  auditing  and  registry  de- 
partments ;  Arthur  L.  Spring  '80  claims,  fire,  and  police  departments. 

^-j"^  hon.  Charles  E.  Harrington  addressed  the  State  Deaf  Mute  mission  at  Keene  last 
December,  Professor  Clark  of  the  Hartford  asylum  acting  as  interpreter. 

'80.  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Barrett  made  a  speech,  with  his  usual  success,  at  the  Norfolk  Club 
banquet  at  Young's  hotel,  Boston,  January  25. 

'81  hon.  Charles  H.  Bartlett  is  president  of  the  Manchester  Lincoln  Club.  Edwin  F. 
Jones  '80  is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

'81.  E.  N.  Pearson,  of  the  Concord  Monitor,  is  the  New  Hampshire  delegate  to  the 
National  Editorial  Association. 

'Zt^.  William  W.  Niles,  Jr.,  has  returned  from  a  two  years  trip  abroad,  during  which 
time  he  visited  most  of  the  countries  of  the  continent  and  spent  a  portion  of  one  winter  in 
Egypt.     He  met  W.  T.  Field  '83  in  Rome,  and  travelled  with  him  for  some  weeks. 

'83.     A.  A.  Maxwell  is  assistant  attorney  for  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company. 

'83.  William  W.  Niles  and  Henry  B.  Johnson  have  formed  a  partnership  for  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  with  an  ofiice  at  No.  11  Wall  street.  New  York  city. 

'83.     William  R.  Conant  is  general  secretary  of  the  Dover  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

'84.     To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Saltmarsh,  of  Boston,  a  child  was  born  in  January. 

'85.     E.  C.  Steadman  calls  Richard  Hovey  the  most  promising  poet  in  America. 

'86.  Karl  H.  Goodwin  is  the  Boston  manager  of  the  Interstate  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago,  111.     Residence,  126  Berkeley  street,  Boston. 

'86.  Frank  O.  Loveland  was  elected  secretary  of  the  New  England  Society  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  at  the  annual  banquet  of  that  body  December  22,  1891. 

'86.  Arthur  H.  Chase,  of  Concord,  is  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Guaranty  Agency 
of  New  Hampshire. 

'86.  Arthur  H.  Hale,  of  the  law  firm  of  Clough  &  Hale,  Manchester,  is  cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  that  city. 

'Z"].  Wilder  D.  Quint,  of  Boston,  acted  as  toast-master  at  the  annual  reunion  of  the 
Casque  &  Gauntlet  Society  in  Boston,  January  i.  Among  the  speakers  were  James  C. 
Simpson  '87,  of  Portsmouth;  Warren  F.  Gregory  '88,  of  Sherborn,  Mass. ;  George  H.  Hitch- 
cock '89,  of  New  York  city;  Willis  McDuffee  '90,  of  Rochester;  Frank  E.  Barnard  '91. 

'87.  Prof.  George  W.  Shaw,  who  occupies  a  chair  of  science  in  the  Pacific  University, 
Cornwallis,  Ore.,  has  in  charge  an  important  series  of  experiments  regarding  the  culture 
of  sugar  beets  in  that  state. 

'87  hon.  Francis  W.  Parker,  of  Englewood,  111.,  read  a  paper  February  4  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Chicago  Electric  Club  called  to  consider  the  project  of  establishing  a  technological 
institution,  with  modern  equipment,  in  Chicago.  Professor  Parker  was  made  chairman  of 
a  working  committee  to  examine  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  case. 
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'88.  Charles  L.  Sawyer  was  married  Feb.  6,  to  Miss  Olive  M.  Bennett  of  (Gilford, 
N.  H. 

'88.  Dr.  George  L.  Moyenthau  was  one  of  the  nominees  for  the  staff  of  surgeons  for  the 
Cook  County  hospital,  Chicago. 

'88,  George  F.  Chandler  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Freeman,  of  Plainfield, 
N.  H.,  Dec.  23,  1891.     They  reside  in  Strafford,  Vt. 

'88.     Harry  H.  Hanson  is  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Washington. 

'88.  T.  O.  Harlow  is  a  senior  in  Newton  Theological  Institution.  He  has  a  church  in 
Wilton. 

'88.  The  buildings  of  the  Illinois  Military  Academy,  of  which  Col.  H.  J.  Stevens  is 
principal,  have  been  leased  to  the  new  University  of  Chicago  as  a  preparatory  school. 
Prof.  Stevens  is  obliged,  by  reason  of  ill  health,  to  give  up  teaching  for  a  time. 

'88.  John  Barrett,  city  editor  of  the  Portland,  Ore.,  Evening  Telegram^  has  been  called 
East  by  the  death  of  his  father. 

'88.  John  Lew  Clarke  has  entered  the  middle  class  of  the  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion at  Newton,  Mass. 

'88.  C.  E.  Dascomb  is  with  the  Louisiana  Lumber  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  His 
health  is  improving. 

'88.  William  Byron  Furbush  was  ordained  at  Wantagh,  L.  I.,  Wednesday,  Feb.  17. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Cobb,  D.  D.,  of  '58.  The  Rev.  R.  J.  Kent, 
of  Brooklyn,  gave  the  pastoral  charge.  Mr.  Furbush  has  begun  his  second  year  as  pastor 
of  the  Memorial  church. 

'8q.  The  Maine  State  Rifle  Association  awarded  the  championship  medal  of  '91  to  John 
R.  Perkins. 

'89.  George  F.  Sparhawk  is  in  the  employ  of  the  R.  F.  Hawkins  Iron  Bridge  Building 
Co.,  of  Springfield. 

'89.     Nelson  E.  B.  Morrill  is  clerk  of  the  first  ward,  Rochester. 

'89.     Joseph  H.  Mason  is  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  Murdock  school,  Winchendon,  Mass 

'89  D.  M.  C.     Dr.  Norman  St.  George  is  practising  in  Boston,  Mass. 

'90.  William  E.  Reed  has  resigned  his  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaryship  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  and 
is  preaching  in  Avoca,  Iowa. 

'91.     Lawrence  Thompson  is  in  the  State  Capital  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of  Concord. 

SIRRING    ORElSTIISrG 

OF    A 

Full  and  Complete  Line  of  Sporting  Goods 

IN  EVERY  BRANCH,  WITH  PRICES  AT  THE  BOTTOM. 

YOUR    INSPECTION    IS    SOLICITED. 

We  also  will  have  this  spring  the  genuine  R.  DUNLAP  & 
CO^S  hats,  which  are  acknowledged  to  he  the  best  on 
the    market. 

Do  nH  fail  to    look    over   our   stock    of  Ready-Made   Clothing, 

1892.  STORRS  &  WESTON. 


THE  CHRONICLE. 

February  i.  The  fourth  entertainment  of  the  lecture  course.  Concert  by  The  Boston 
Rivals. 

— 3.  Speaker  in  old  chapel  exercises,  S.  P.  Baldwin,  Ohio ;  subject,  "  The  Origin  of 
Man." 

— 6.  The  second  alumni  lecture  of  The  Lit.  course  by  G.  R.  Stone,  '69,  of  Franklin,  on 
"  Why  We  Should  Be  Social." 

— 7.  Base-ball  convention  at  Quincy  House,  Boston.  Dartmouth  represented  by  M. 
Shurtleff,  '92,  New  Hampshire,  J.  J.   Rollins,   '92,  Maine,  and   H.   C.   Ide,   '93,  Vermont. 

— 9.  Trustees  in  town.     Professor  Bartlett  tenders  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  in  June 
next. 
.    — 10.  Speaker  in  old  chapel  exercises,  C.  L.  Kemp,  Vermont  ;  subject,  "  Music." 

— 10.  Meeting  of  the  base-ball  association ;  report  of  last  convention ;  one  thousand 
dollars  or  more  subscribed  for  the  support  of  the  team  for  the  coming  spring. 

— 13.  Athletic  convention  of  the  New  England  league  held  at  the  Quincy  House,  Bos- 
ton. Dartmouth  represented  by  E.  K.  Hall,  '92,  Vermont,  and  C.  W.  McKay,  '93,  New 
York.     Decided  to  hold  the  spring  meet  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

— 17.  Speakers  in  old  chapel  exercises  :  C.  H.  Gould,  Minnesota,  subject,  "The  Choice 
of  a  Profession,"  and  J.  B.  Sargent,  Vermont,  subject,  "Medicine  as  a  Profession." 

— 17.  The  fifth  entertainment  of  the  lecture  course.  Lecture  by  Rev.  Russell  H. 
Conwell,  of  Philadelphia,  on  "  Acres  of  Diamonds." 

— 22.  No  college  exercises. 

— 22.  Ninety-four's  class  supper  at  Brattleboro.     F.  C.  Allen,  Rhode  Island,  toastmaster. 

— 24.  Speakers  in  the  old  chapel  exercises :  A.  M.  Strong,  Massachusetts,  subject, 
"  Douglas  Jerrold ;  "  and  J.  J.  Rollins,  Maine,  subject,  "  Ex-President  Hill  of  Harvard." 

" — 27.  Ninety-five's  class  supper  at  Manchester.    C.  W.  Pollard,  New  York,  toast-master. 

Watches,  Jewelry,  Clocks 


GOLD  AND  FOaNTAIN   PENS, 

(JUTLGRY,  Base -BALL    ADD   TGDniS   SUPPLie^, 

and.  other  goods  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students. 

FINE  liTgflEg  PROMPTLY  REPAIRED  iND  lARRlNTED. 


jimiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiimiiiiniiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiinii, 


We  are  Special  Agents  for 

of  Chicago  and  New  York,  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
SPORTING  GOODS  TRADE. 


.r^iailet/, 


LASS 
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STUDIO  : 

Main  and  School  Streets, 

CONCOBD,  ]Sf.  H. 


The 
New 
Harvard 
Song 
Book. 


Opposite  Depot.  Open  day  and  night. 

Williamson  House, 

LEBANON,  N.  H. 

(3y  C.  A,  WILLIAMSOJ^. 

pirst  QlaSS  Ij^^^ry 

a^d  \)aQ\  $table. 

PORTER  TO  ALL  TRAINS. 

STEAM  HEAT,  ELECTRIC  BELLS, 

GAS. 

Baggage  transferred  to  and  from  trains  free  of 
charge  to  guests. 


Tli<;  v(!ry  latest 
(compilation  of  Col- 
le<4e  Son<(s,  includ- 
ing the  Son  f^s  of  the 
Harvard  (ilee  Club 
and  other  late  gems 
of  College  Music. 
Every  new  song  of 
tlie  Harvard  Glee 
Club  since  1888  is 
to  be  found  in  this 
volume. 

Among  other  fa- 
vorites are — 

Schneider's  Band  (new 
arrangement  for  male 
voices). 

The  Hoodoo. 

Sparkling  Piper  Hied- 
sieck  (new  arrange- 
ment for  male  voices). 

Romeo  and  Juliette. 

The  Phantom  Band. 

O'Grady'9  Goat. 

Wine  and  "Woman. 

The  Party  at  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall. 

Mrs.  Craigin's  Daugh- 
ter. 

The  Man-in-the-Moon's 
Ball. 

Faint  Heart  Ne'er  Won 
Fair  Lady. 

Holsteiner's  Band. 

Price,  $1,  Postpaid. 


rB 


453-463  WASHINGTON  ST. 


GEO.  W.  BAHD, 


— DE4LBR  IN— 


C^pffips  apd  C^asK(^t5. 

s:PI^I3:^^a■    b:exds, 

COENICE    POLES,    DEAPEET    OUETAINS, 
PIOTUEE  FEAMES,  etc. 


j^^'ii  ri\itia  pe  !&v.ep^i-ped.  and  ^^pi^ist\_e(^ 


t@=.  All  kinds  of  Job  Work  connected  with 

Furniture  and  Uphol^aery  done  at  short 

notice  and  in  the  best  manner. 


EPUBLicAN  Press 

Association^ 

.^     ^0OK     AA/B       .  Edward  A.  Jenks. 

•CS^^V^  ^Qp^  MANBGER. 

Printing 

CONCORD,  N.  H. 


'.^SM 


THIS  SPACE  RESERVED   FOR 

W.  S.  BOWLES. 


G.    Fi.    COl-BY, 

Practical  Book=Binder, 


RE-BOUND  IN  A  NEAT  AND  DURABLE  MANNER  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

^  JOHN     NICCARTHY, 

HOTEL  WHEELOGK, 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST. 

FIRST-CLfiSS  ¥0RKM]1NSHIP. 

SfiTISFSCTION  GUSRSNTEED, 


R.    L.    BTJRNAP 

(Successor  to  H.  S.  Holton), 
DEALER  IN 

WOOD    AND    COAL. 

Lowest  Prices.    Students'  trade  especially  solicited. 

JVo.  I,   THORNTON  HALL. 


Messrs.  A.  SHUMAN  &  COMPANY, 

BOSTOXT,    XAiLSS., 
FINE  MADE  UP  CLOTHING  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

The  Messrs.  Shuinan  have  anions;  their  Customers  of  Fine  Ready- Made 

Clothing  many  of  the  leading  men  of  Boston,  whose  taste  in  the 
7natter  of  dress  is  a  generally  accepted  criterion. 

The  best  imported  and  domestic  materials  enter  into  the  composition  of  their  garments, 
which  are  made  up  in  a  manner  that  has  many  imitators,  and  few  equals. 

Samples  will  be  shown  in  Hanover  from  time  to  time  each  season. 


SARGENT'S  HOTEL, 


•VT^ESO?    IiIEJBJ^IsrOIsr. 


Best  Accommodations. 


Terms  Reasonable. 


Goto  ^,Yi,  ROBERTS /«^ 

BILLIARD  HALL. 

Choice  Fruits  and  Candies,  Cigars 

and  Tobacco,  Groceries,  Ice 
Cffeam,  and  Temper- 
ance Drinks. 

New  Rooms  Newly  Furnislied. 

Choice  line  of 

BEST  WATER  WHITE  KEROSENE 
OIL.        . 

Slop    Jars    and.    Oil     Cans. 

CIGARS,   TOBACCO, 
PIPES,  AND   SMOKERS' 

No.  I,  CURRIER  BLOCK. 

ARTICLES. 

J.  BEOGGI, 

Custom  Made  Boots  and  Shoes. 

HENRY  E.  SANDBORN, 

Repairing    IVeatly    I>one. 

LOW  PRICES.               GOOD  WORK. 

I*roprietor, 

First  door  south  of  express  office. 

Currier  Block,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

piall|6iiiatlGal  mslruniGiils  aim  Rrfisis'  pialenals 

Of  every  description,  suited  for  all  branches  of  art  work. 


Arcliltccts'  Hiipplies,  En^lnccrN', 
Drauiuriitsnicii'M,  and  Hurveyorn'  In- 
struments, Drawing?  Papers,  Tracing 
Clotlis,  Tracing  Papers,  T-Squares, 
Angles,  Cross-Section  Papers,  etc. 

Sole  Pgeqts  in  (He  Dnited  States 

for  Levy's  Blue  Process  Papers. 
Students'  Stationery  of  all  liinds. 
Special  Bates  to  Dartmouth  College 
students. 


FROST  &  ADAMS, 

Catalogues  free  on  application.    For  prices  and  otlier  information,  apply  to 
FRED  S.WARD,  No.  14  DARTMOUTH  HALL. 


DAf^HiMOLUPH 

FIRST  DOOR  SOUTH  OF  POST-OFFICE. 

1¥ 

New  and  second-hand  text-books,  and 

Dartmouth  stationery  at  lowest  prices. 

' 

AGKNTS    FOR  WATERMAN'S      : 

FliiB  Pnotograpliic  Worfc 

IDEAI.   FOUNTAIN   PKN.   '       •       '■         \^ 

1^' 
AGKNTS   FOR  DRFKA,    FINE      : 

m  fllilt  ITS  BHflflGHES. 

ENGRAVING,  MENUS,  PRO-         :         -^ 
GRAMMES,  ETC.     SAMPLES   OF 

SPECIAL    RATES    TO    STUDENTS. 

WORK    ON    HAND.       MILEAGES         *^ 

A  LARQE  ASSORTMENT   OF  DARTMOUTH 
VIEWS  ALWAYS  OTS  HAND. 

l^Sr^Qlll,   pi?oto<$rapl?(^r. 

Miscellaneous  books  obtained  on  short  notice, 
at  a  discount.     Next  door  to  chapel.     * 

per§iJS09  9  Qriffitl?. 
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p]7ofo^ra|Dl7Gi'  fo  (Jlass  '92, 


DSRTmOUCF)  eOLLGGG. 


1||^|Fr.  HARDY'S  reputation  as  a  Photographic  Artist  of  the 
^^elsp^  highest  class,  has  been  earned  by  years  of  successful  work. 

His  Boston  studio  is  the  centre  of  photographic  interest  in 
New  England.     His  exhibition  of 

CRAYONS,  PASTELS,  WATER  COLORS, 
AND  INDIA  INK  PORTRAITS, 

is  sufficient  evidence  of  ability  and  skill.     The  best  artists  are 
employed  in  producing  work  of  the  finest  delicacy  and  finish. 

Prices  as  low  as  consistent  with  good  and  careful  work. 
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Satisfactory  Cil^epesses  (iiiarai)teed, 
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